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PUBLISHERS’ CARD. 
” Mu. Tuackeray's new Story, “Tux Vinorxtans,” 
with many humorous illustrations by the author, is com- 
menced in the Decrmuer number of Harper's Magazine 
It is printed from early sheets, received from the author 
in advance of publication in England; for which the 
Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray the sum of $2000. 

gz” With the full knowledge ofthis arrange- 
ment, the proprietors of the New York Tribune, 
who have been leading advocates of an interna- 
tional Copyright Law, and profess the warmest 
regard for the interests of British authors in this 
country, have begun to copy this Story into their 
paper, though without the author’s admirable il- 
lustrations, The same parties, under the same 
circumstances, reprinted upon us Mr. Dickens's 
** Little Dorrit,” for which we paid the author 
Two Thousand Dollars. 

No American publisher can afford to give two 
thousand dollars for early sheets of a foreign 
work which is instantly reprinted upon him by 
a rival in business. 

The course of the 7yibune is, therefore, de- 
cidedly calculated to deprive the British author 
of the only compensation he can get, in the 
present state of the law. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. 


Tue picture given below represents Sir Henry 
Havelock, the famous Indian General, in the atti- 
tude and costume in which he has“Been most fre- 
quently seen by the army during the past few 
. months. He is represented leading a charge of 
- cavalry, and galloping over the slain. 
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Ilis career has been one of arduous labor 
tardily recognized merit. Born in 1795, at Bis! 
opwearmouth, which is a part of the sea-port of 
Sunderland, he was educated at the Charter-hous 
School—an institution which the immortal aut} 
of ‘‘ The Newcomes” has rendered familiar to every 
American. His father, a man of wealth, seems to 
have been a tradesman, and desired his sons to o 
cupy a higher social position than his own. T! 
elder he sent into the army ; the younger, Henry) 
he entered of the Middle Temple as a student-at 
law. But Napoleon came rushing back from 
Elba, and the Bourbons, with equal precipitatior 
came running away from France: there were mor: 
wars, and more glory and danger for soldiers ; and 
the stories told by the dragoon, William Havelock, 
so fired the spirit of his younger brother, Henry 
that he threw his law books aside, and bought a 
commission in the Rifle Brigade. 

Unhappily for the student-soldier, Waterloo had 
just been fought. Europe, fairly exhausted by 
much throat-cutting, determined to try the experi 
ment of a flash of peace; the soldier's vocati 
was gone, for the time. In the British army a 
man calculates on being seven years a subaitern. 
By good luck he may obtain a company at the end 
of four or five : the blessed few w hom Divine Prov- 
idence hath caused to spring from noble souches 
may become captains after three, two, or one year 
of service, or, indeed, no service at all. But com- 
mon humanity expects to drudge seven years, in 
hardship and ill-luck, as ensign and lieutenant 
denry Havelock, after eight years’ hard service in 
garrison at home, saw himself no nearer his com- 
pany than he had been seven years before. That 
monstrous notion of the English—to try a flash of 
peace—was fatal to him. 

So in the year of the French intervention in 
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Spain, when Englishmen of his stamp were dis- | R. Sal 
isted at England's refusal to count herself in the cal { 
ht, he went to India British business in India Pass te 
ng filibusterism, war was the normal state of r it 
affairs, and had been since Clive Happily, the ber tl tel 
ear after the voung lieutenant’s arrival, Ln Oppor fi of br 
t y o l to knock the Burmese about, and ver ritten | ( 
oined in the fray. Here was active service at other : ! 
last; and the biographers tell us that Lieut t 1849? 
Havelock distinguished himself in everal the 
tions, With small fruit, howev« W t and tl 
war ended he wag lieutenar stil] } tr Ha H 
wn as a soldier in his small sphere, and a er col 
1 reputation in India as a linguist It utter { 
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there being no scholars to teach: and Havelock r the Sikh campai } 
turned to his regiment For ten years thereafter tion; at Sobraon a « 
Henry Havelock, who had fought gloriously in | saddle-cloth, and ) 
half a dozen hard fights, wh » ke l t war was rendered } 
language used in India, and v e civil ty the deat f hia ele 
was recognized by all his superiors, remained a ft Db ns, ¥ 
lieutenant—just where he had been when he went | of his men at Ram 
to Hindostan. Our own soldiers are, after all, not | fought by f 
the only ill-treated mortals on earth death of the 


onsidered, in the British service, 


It is usually Havelock ; his ; 

that no man can consider his future prospects good his los and 

nless he has been made a captain at twenty-five his health: he was 
Henry Havelock was forty-two when he w hi sence 
company, and had served his country twenty-three After spending a 
years. His merit at last began to tell. He for réturned to India with 
ed part of the first expedition against Cabul ; hel nel—he had gained 

! torm Ghanzee and invade Cabul joined Six becan idjutant- 


GENERAL SI} HEXRY HAVELOCK AT THE HEAD OF HIS STAFF. 
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rank implied that he was the best-trained soldier 
in the service. 

Ile continued to discharge its duties til, the Per- 
ian wat Uroke out, when he obtained commaad of 
‘ f the divisions of the army. But little glory 
won by any one during this war: at Moham- 


was 
merah, it mat be remembered, Colonel Havelock 
would doubtless have won a smart victory, but for 
& the fleet which did the work before his troops came 
\ up, and left them nothing to do. He was on his 
j way home to India when the mutiny broke out, 
and had the pleasure of being wrecked on the coast 
H | of Ceylon, Fortunately, he fell in with another 


ship within five days after the wreck, and took pas- 
sage in her for Calcutta. 


He arrived in the nick of time. The govern- 


ment were waiting for some special man to stem the 
tide of rebellion and marder in the northern prov- 

inees, Colonel Havelock’s arrival removed all 
i hesitation from the governer’s mind; he obtained 
} the command of a movable column, consisting of 


ritish soldiers, and set out for Allahabad, with 
the rank of brigadier-gereral. His services at the 
head of that column are too fresh in the minds of 
all newspaper readers to aced rehearsal here. It 
is doubtful whether an army ever performed such 
marches under such a sun, or fought so many bat- 
tes against such odds with such unvarying success 
before. Each successive mail one has looked with 
It agonized feelings to hear of the annihilation of 
Havelock and his gallant little band; and each 
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' mail has brought us fresh tidings of glorious ex- 
i ploits and astounding successes. Fame contains 
| no guerdon too proud for Havelock. 

Ile is a pious soldier—a Baptist—what the scof- 
fers call a psalm-singer. When he obtained com- 
mand of a regiment, be had a Bethel tent pitched 

; every Sunday morning, wherever he was, and per- 

‘ formed religious services for all who chose to at- 
tend. Many soldiers used to flock to hear him; 
and a rumor spreading that some natives had been 

induced to attend his miuistrations, and had even 

been baptized, the government was advised to in- 

quire into such irregular practices. Lord Gough 

was the commander-in-chief at the time, and he 

frankly admitted that, though he did not consider 

the I'ethel-tent business so enormously heinous as 

Colonel Hlavelock's accusers seemed to do, still he 
| did not approve of soldiers forgetting their duties 


; to become missionaries. He promised to inquire 
into tl The result of the inquiry was, 
\ hat of all the regiments on duty in India Colonel 
. k's was not only the most efficient, but 
vas the one in which there was the least drunken- 
8, the least robbery, and the fewest punishments. 
pou which honest old Gough declared to the 
ls who wanted him to supersede Havelock— 
Gentlemen, if this be the fruits of his mania for 
erting people, I wish he would convert the 
army.” 
r How Havelock is beloved by the English, one 
d may learn from an incident which took place at one 
of Jullien’s concerts in London the other day. At 
he close of a striking piece, when the audience were 
till under the exciting influence of the excellent 
ic, Jullien stepped forward, and in his impress- 
informed his hearers that he had an an- 
: nouncement to make which would thrill to the heart 
of every one among them ; he had to say that Lady 
Havelock was in the room. There was a tremen- 
dous burst of applause at this, and a thousand 
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4 voices shouted, ‘‘ Where is che?” 

|| ‘ Gentlemen,” said Jullien, pointing to a box in 
+a ; the hall, “ she is in that box.” 

: At that moment Lady Havelock stepped forward 


to the front of the Lox with her two daughters, and 
bowed her thanks for the compliment paid her. 
; ** Ladies and geatlemen,” said Jullien, “ I think 


; we can not fill this hall with better sounds than 
i : cheers for the gallant soldier whose exploits are 
ig |! ringing in every one’s ears. So if you will let me 
lead you, I will give you the Hip, hip.” 


And he led off, * Hip, hip, hurrah!” They say 
that the cheers almost barst the windows of the 














qf hall; it was some time before the concert could be 
: continued, 
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{ OURSELVES. 
: Yipes next number of the [Weekly will close the 
first volume. 


We: avail ourselves of the occa- 
sion to express our sense of the favor which has 
been shown to the Weekly by the public in all sec- 


tions of the country. Our regular edition-—of near- 
ly seventy thousand—is larger than we had any 
reason to expect it would be, and very considera- 
bly 


larger than that of any other newspaper pub- 
lished in the country, with perhaps two exceptions. 
By the close of the next year we confidently esti- 
mate that our circulation will have doubled. 

Our design-—to provide the American public 


; with the best possible weekly paper—will be pros- 
ij ecuted during the ensuing year with renewed vig- 
or, and with the increased outlay which the suc. 


cess of the Weekly justifies. We shall continue to 

illustrate whatever is worthy of illustration in 
| passing events in every part of the world. We 
shall give a complete record of the news; articles 
containing useful information on a variety of top- 
ics; the best stories that can be had from Ameri- 
can and foreign authors; together with poetry, 
and cheerful and lively sketches of the age we live 
in. It may suffice to say that the first literary 
and artistic talent will be employed to make the 
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it proposes to he he best family pa- 


per in the world, and one which shall be indispens- 
i able to every American home, 
\ 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Tue President's Message—which is a long, 
sensible, practical document, a striking contrast 
in these respects to the Messages of President 
Pierce—sets out with a reference to the state of 
the national commerce and finances. So far 
as the Government is concerned, a Joan has be- 
come necessary, in consequence of the falling 
off in the revennes; the people are suffering 
from a revulsion almost unprecedented in se- 
verity. It has been caused by the inflation of 
bank and railroad credits; the remedy, for the 
present, lies in the recuperative energies of the 
people and in their capacity for retrenchment 
and self-denial; in the future, such revulsions 
may be guarded against by a law which shall 
place any unduly expanded bank in the power 
of its depositors and note-holders. This law 
should also be made to cover the case of in- 
solvent railways: both—railways and banks— 
should be liable to be forced into bankruptcy by 
unsatisfied creditors. The National Govern- 
ment can afford no relief to the unemployed or 
to the mercantile community. 

Our foreign relations are next considered, and 
the old Central American dispute with England 
is canvassed at length. The net result of the 
long-pending negotiations is—ni/; but as both 
Governments are agreed upon a basis of action 
and a common principle, there is reason to be- 
lieve that ere long a satisfactory treaty may be 
concluded. With France our relations are ami- 
cable; but her invidious discriminating port dues 
have not yet been altered. Qaur disputes wit! 
Spain have not yet been adjusted; but Mr. Ba- 
chanan intends to send out a new Minister to 
Spain, and, through his agency, hopes to see 
them amicably and speedily settled. Our duty, 
in the pending dispute with China, is to pre- 
serve an attitude of neutrality; but our Minis- 
ter has been instructed to co-operate with the 
British and French Ministers in their efforts to 
obtain fresh privileges by treaty. 

With the Governments of this continent, Pa- 
raguay and New Granada alone excepted, our 
relations are amicable; and it is our duty to 
prevent such filibustering expeditions against 
their territory as have just left New Orleans un- 
der the command of General Walker. Our dis- 
pute with New Granada is in a fair way of ac- 
justment; but we have obtained no satisfaction 
from Paraguay for an unjustifiable assault upon 
a nattonal vessel, and Congress is recommend- 
ed to authorize the President to obtain reparation 
in a thorough manner. 

Turning then to domestic affairs, the Pres- 
ident reviews the history of the Kansas im- 
broglio, and concluding that the only question 
which absolutely required a submission to the 
people was that referring to ‘‘ domestic institu- 
tions’—by which the President understands 
nothing but the institution cf slavery to have 
been meant. He considers that the submission 
of that institution to the popular judgment by 
the Lecompton Convention satisfied the aim and 
intent of the Kansas Act. It is, or may be true, 
that the whole population of the Territory did 
not take part in the election of members of this 
Constitutional Convention ; but an opportunity 
was afforded them to do so, and if they did not 
choose to avail themselves of it, they can not 
expect the General Government to mix itself in 
the dispute at this conjuncture to relieve them 
from the consequences of their neglect. Ina 
word, the President, considering the ends of 
justice and the design of the Kansas Law ful- 
filled by the submission to the people of the 
slavery clause in the Lecompton Constitution, 
and holding that it would be a graye iniquity 
to confiscate the slaves now in Kansas, who were 
taken there under the Constitution as expound. 
ed in the Dred Scott case, regards the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution as quite fair, and not calling for 
Federal revision or interference, 

The President relates at length the treasona- 
ble proceedings which have taken place in Utah, 
and, after stating that overt acts of rebcllion 
have left no doubt on any mind of the design 
of the Mormon authorities, calls upon Congress 
to strengthen the arm of the Executive to put 
down the rebels, and re-establish the sovercign- 
ty of the United States over the Territory. 

Formal matters occupy the bulk of the re- 
nainder of the Message. Thus the organiza- 
tion of the Territory of Arizona is reecommend- 
ed to Congress, and the arguments in favor of a 
Pacific Railroad are strongly put. A. brief 
summary is given of the reports of the Army, 
Navy, Treasury, Interior, and Post-office De- 
partments. Ground is taken against lavish 
grants of land to railways and other large cor- 
porations. 

The Message closes with on entreaty to Con- 
gress not to leave the most important measures 
of legislation to the last hours of the session, 
but to allow the President forty-cight hours to 
study each bill before his signature must be af- 
fixed to it or withheld, 

This brief summary of the Message will give 
our readers 4 fair idea of its contents. We have 
had more striking Messages, to be sure; but, on 
the whole, this is a very fair document, and will 





do President Buchanan's reputation no injury. 
Senator Douglas and his friends, looking to the 
conciliation of Northern sentiment, have already | 
joined issue with the Pr ssidenf on the Kansas 
matter ; but, judging from present appearan 


cs, 





there is more smoke than fire in the movement, | and reckless despot who happens to be dictator 


and a fair compromise between the Administra- 
tion and Senator Douglas does not seem an un- 
likely contingenty. 





THE WAR ON THE BANKS AND THE 
RAILWAYS. 


Tue President and the Secretary of the 
Treasary have sounded a war-note which will 
be eagerly taken up all over the country. We 
allude, of course, to the recommendation to 
Congress to pass an act placing insolvent banks 
and railways at the mercy of their creditors, and 
enabling the latter to thrust their corporate debt- 
or into bankruptey. Nothing could please the 
public better. 

For the railways and the banks have no 
friends, and are proverbially fair game; they 
are rich, and can buy off dangerous opposition. 
Where could a better fowl be found to pluck ? 

This peculiarity of these corporate institu- 
tions must be borne in mind, or confusion will 
ensue in the endeavor to account for the coup- 
ling together of banks and railways, which, as 
every one knows, have nothing in common but 
their presumed or apparent wealth. 

What have the railways done? The story is 
told in a single sentence: They have ran into 
debt; they have paid dividends which they nev- 
er earned; they have shinned their way along, 
paying three per cent. a month for money, and 
so made it dearer for the public; and, as a nat- 
ural consequence cf these errors, they have brok- 
en down, and creditors and stockholders have 
suffered accordingly. But is not this sufficient 
penalty for their misdeeds? With one or two 
rare exceptions, such as the Reading Railroad 
Company of Pennsylvania, we are not aware 
of any railroad company which is protected by 
law from the naturnl consequences of insolven- 
cy. We presume that the creditors of the Eric 
Railroad could sell it out as easily as they could 
sell out John Smith or John Brown. As to the 
maladministration of the affairs of these com- 
panies, that is surely rather the affair of the 
stockholders than of the public or the govern- 
ment. If a bankrupt law be necessary to com- 
pel insolvents to enter into liquidation (and we 
will not say that it is not), on what grounds is 
it more necessary for railroads than for priv: 
individuals? ‘The latter are notoriously worse 
debtors than the former. 





Banks stand on a different footing. In most 
of the States of the Union —if not in all—a 
bank which can not redeem its notes in specie 


is liable to be wound up, and it is some one’s 
duty to wind it up within a specific delay. In 
most States, again, a bank, by law, is bound to 
break or to pay its deposits in specie, as well as 
its notes. But, in practice, as the late revul- 
sion shows, these provisions of the law for the 
protection of the public against the banks are 
liable to be evaded, either by special legislation 
by the State legislatures, or by theinterventi mn 
of the Court to which the duty of giving effect 
to the law has been intrusted. It is this eva- 
sion of the law which Mr. Buchanan proposes to 
avoid y taking the subject of bank suspensions 
ov’ * ‘e hands of the State legislatures and 
-<- np it to Congress. 

well, should the proposed law pass, and 
should another revulsion overtake us, like that 
of this year, we must prepare to see every bank 
in the country broken. A specie reserve that 
will eneble all banks to pay all their circulation 
and deposits in specie when required to do so, will 
never be possessed by the banks of any actively 
commercial country. It is utterly futile to ex- 
pect them to carry such a load; and equally 
futile to suppose that they could stand a panic 
with one-third their liabilities in coin. A panic 
would break them beyond question. 

The merit or demerit of the proposed bill may 
therefore be tested by the following question : 
Should we be better or worse off than we are, 
if, when our banks suspended last October, a 
Government official had stepped in, laid hands 
on their assets, and wound them up for the 
benefit of their creditors—leaving the depositors 
without any immediate means, and the country 
without any banks? 








DICTATOR LOPEZ rs. CIVILIZATION. 


We are glad to perceive from the Message of 
President Buchanan that the outrageous policy 
of the President of Paraguay, Lopez, has at 
length attracted the attention of the Executive. 
In the second number of the Weekly we gave 
an account of this despot, and related at length 
the nature of the relations which he had had 


of that State. 

Had Great Britain perpetrated these out- 
rages, we should have gone to war about them 
long since. One fails to discover any solid rea- 
son why our dealings with Paraguay should be 
guided by different principles, or should lead 
to a different result. The weakness of an as- 
sailant may be taken into consideration hereaf- 
ter, when he is at our mercy; but the outrage 
should not pass unnoticed. 

For nearly half a century Paraguay, incom- 
parably the finest country of South America, 
has been closed to civilization and commerce 
by the narrow policy of two despots, Francia and 
Lopez. The people have been subjected to a 
grinding tyranny, in eomparison with which 
Austrian or Russian despotism is paternally 
mild; there has been no safety fer property or 
life in any part of Paraguay. Forcigners, as 
well as natives, have been the victims of the 
most atrocious oppression on the part of the dic- 
tators: the Englishman Robertson, the French- 
man Bonpland, and more recently several citi- 
zens ofthe United States, have been robbed and 
exiled at a moment's warning, and without the 
least provocation. If we are to keep up an 
army and navy, surely it is for the purpose of 
preventing and avenging outrages such as these. 

If the Parana and Paraguay were thrown 
open to trade, it is likely that the State of Pa- 
raguay would consume more of our produce and 
merchandise than any other South American 
nation. National pride should suggest that 
while England is opening China for our benefit 
as well as her own, we should render civiliza- 
tion a like service by compelling the Dictator of 
Paraguay to cease to be a nuisance, and to throw 
open his country to the commerce of the world, 





THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAY- 
MENTS. 

Ar the close of last week the Banks of New 
York, Boston, and some other towns, resumed 
speci¢ payments on all their liabilities. The 
Banks of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, end some 
of the Western towns, still remain in a state of 
disgrace; but it is to be expected that all the 
financial institutions which have not obtained a 
legislative cloak for their suspension will forth- 
with hasten to place themselves in line with their 
brethren of the metropolis. The suspension 
jasted sixty days; during which time the New 
York city Bar gained the enormous sum of 
thirty milliow$ of specic. Nor was the want of 

ld ever severely felt in this meridian by pri- 
vate individuals. The unanimous testimony 
of the large retail establishments goes to show 
that—notwithstanding the trifling premium ob- 
tained on gold—they received quite as much as 
usual in the ordinary transactions of their busi- 
ness. In parts of the West, we hear, specie has 
become scarce; but the injury inflicted has been 
slight. Down South no lack of gold has ever 
been experienced. 

It does not appear, on the whole, that the 
country at large has been a sufferer in a materi- 
al point of view by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. That is to say, it has not, apparently, 
cost us many dollars. It has cost the English 
something, and been the means of ruining many 
merchants; but the country has not lost any por- 
gion of its intrinsic wealth, while many sources 
of expenditure have for the present been stopped. 
The suspension has borne no resemblance to 
that of 1837. It has taught us that no law can 
protect a bank from a temporary failure to ful- 
fill its obligations under the pressure of a panic ; 
and it has yielded good fruit in the shape of ex- 
perience of the consequences of railway and 
stock gambling. If this be turned to good ac- 
count—if the banks mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the moral of their late fiasco, the revul- 
sion will prove to have been an actual benefit. 














ABOLITION OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, 

Tue news that the government of England 
have resolved to abolish the East India Com- 
pany, and take the administration of India into 
their own hands, will take no one by surprise. 
Bat whether the change will prove a benefit re- 
mains to be seen. For the past twenty years 
the political power of the East India Company 
has been a myth; Hindostan has been really 
ruled by the British Cabinet. Practically, there- 
fore, the change to be effected will be merely 
this: the British Government will now lose the 
scapegoat they have heretofore had for their 
Indian blanders, 








with the civilized world rily concluding 
that if, by any chance, he could be brought un- 
der the hand of any civilized power, it would 
be a general blessing. 

The President now relates the circumstances 
which justify us in demanding redress from Para- 
guay. Two years since, when the United States 
vessel Water Witch was ascending the Paraguay 
in the prosecution of a scientific voyage, she was 
fired upon by a Paraguayan fort, the pretext 
being that Paraguay, though owner of but one 
bank of the river, chose to close it to vessels of 
all nations. An 8, resident in Pa- 
raguay, have also becn despoiled of their prop- 
erty and wantpnly exiled by the 
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THE LOUNGES. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Wuex a military or political leader dies there is, 
as is proper, a public funeral. The public shows, 
in the best way it can, its respect for ability, and 
its regret for its loss. But who are public bene- 
factors? who are the men whose names should be 
inscribed in the Parthenon, and commemorated 
with monuments? Surely if a soldier is a patri- 
ot, an artistis. If a great merchant does not die 
without peculiar ceremonies of respect and regret, 
an artist should not pass away without a public ex- 
pr sion of honor 
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untrv editor, has started 


some < 


flecting 1 the commercial standing of Saint 
Nicholas Santa Clans (as little New York calls 
! 1 burn with indignation at this attempt to 
! the old fellow’s credit, The country editor 


hat the veteran has been obliged to suspend, 

t his business, economize, and do a variety 
which are recommended to 
He says that our 


surd tihng 


! the } ipers nowad iyvs. 


old friend has been obliged to sell off that sleigh 
with the “eight tiny reindeer ;” that the stable of 
Dasher, and Dancer, and Prancer, and Viren, and 
Cupid, and Comet, and Donder, and Blitzen, is emp- 


ty, these animals having been knocked down at 
Bull's Head to the highest bidder ; that his pack 

mpty and his pipe out. You may imagine the 
distress and panic in the infantile community oc- 
easioned by rumor. Here is a house which 


ise 


this 
has been 
ries—always prompt, never expanding or overtrad- 
ing ing generation after generation of lit- 
tle Knickerbockers as their fathers before them had 
been served. Whr, Sir, the person who set on 
foot this story must be a fiend. I am able to con- 
tradict it to the fullest extent. Saint Nicholas is 
ind as Florida oak. His cheeks are as rosy 
and his belly as round as ever. His business this 
year may not include so many expensive articles, 
but it will be as widely and generally diffused. 
His agents in the Broadway shops have already 
commenced unpacking his consignments, There 
is no end of pretty toys from Paris and Germany— 
drums, cannons, swords, trumpets, and pistols, for 
youths of a martial turn of mind—and what Ameri- 
ean youth is not ?—rose balloons, dolls that do all 
that babies do, except poking their fingers into 
mamma's eyes; skates, and sledges, and magic 
lanterns, and stereoscopes, and cosmoramag, and 
villages, and ten-pins, and I really can not say how 
many more wonderful things. I can assure the lit- 
tle readers of Harper that Santa Claus is all right 
this year 
The Broadway shops don’t please me. I don’t 
ippose that will annoy the shopmen a great deal; 
put Ih e to give them. You, Jones, 
who sell fancy goods, think you are just one of the 
, st men of business “ on topof the earth.” I 
heard you tell Mrs. Jones so in a moment of exult- 
ation, after you had diddled one of your country 
customers out of a couple of hundred dollars. 


but servi: 





ve some advi 





Pshaw! Jones, you're a fool, compared to a Paris 
tradesman! He is quite well aware that nobody 
wants tu buy the pretty things he has to sell ; but he 


knows, too, how tempting they are, and he knows 
that there are always plenty of people who have 
nothing to do but to walk about the streets, look 
in at the windows, and be tempted. So he puts 
ll his best things in the windows, and arranges 
them in such a nice way that even sensible people 
ple like you and I, Jones—people with no 


n se about them, Jones—must stop and look at 
them. Of those that stop and look at least half go 
in the shop. Once inside, the shopman takes care 
hat he sells something I have spent half a day 

looking in at the shop-wiadows from the Boule- 
vart des Italiens, through the Rue de la Paix, 
d the Rue de Rivoli, and winding up among 
the glittering glories of the Palais Royal. It is 


in this way that people are bamboozled into buying 
heaps of things which they don’t want, and which 
are of no earthly use to any body. Our Broadway 
shopkeepers are altogether too large for their busi- 
if they do not come down a little they 
will find their business too small forthem. Now, 


ness; but 


Jones, go to work! Get Mrs. Jones to drop down 
at the store (I'll cal! it ‘‘ store” to conciliate you) 
some evening, and arrange the windows; then 
make 


a grand advertising coup in the papers, and 
you will have something with which to pay those 
February notes without paying three per cent. per 
month for it BoueMIEN. 


REMARKABLE DOGS. 


We present to our readers this week portraits of 
distinguished, one for his extraordinary 

and the other for a degree of sagacity almost 
edible 


two dogs 


ine 
he dog haa been, time out of mind, the friend 

he faithful and vigilant protector of 
his person and property. Numberless anecdotes 
bear witnes? to his memory of per- 
sons, places, and favors—-his bravery, 
his fidelity, and his quick apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of a position, 
and more than instinctive power of 
sabjecting circumstances te his pur- 
poses. A dog who acted as leader 
to a blind beggar in New Orleans re- 
membered not only the route taken 
by his master through the different 
streets of the city, but also every 
house where contributions were giv- 
en at regular intervals, on two or 
three days of the week. It was no- 
ticed by a lady, one of the beggar’s 
patrons, thai the dog brought his 
master to her house regularly on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days, stopping on no other day of 
the week; while on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, but on no other days, he 
was seen to stop at the next house. 
These were the days on which those 
patrons were accustomed to contrib- 
ute to the necessities of the dog’s 
maste?. What almanac did he con- 
sult to ascertain the day of the week ? 
A gentleman, living near a coun- 
try town in Indiana, was lately called 
to town to see a sick relative. His 
dog, a lange Newfoundland, accom- 
panied him. On returning home, 
the master, anxious to receive daily 
accounts of his sick friend, wrote a 
note of : 1 it about Boxer’s 
neck, ard told him what to do, point- 
ing elong the road in the direction of 
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| the house. Boxer, after a few moments of study, 
started off on his errand, and faithfully performed 
it. For a period of three weeks he made two daily 
calls at the house of sickness, and bore to his mas- 
| ter the letters there given him. 
| Amore singular instance of sagacity is told of a 
large mastiff in an English market-town. Rover 
had the misfortune to run a thorn into his foot. 
The matter was neglected by his master’s family 
until the foot was largely swollen and extremely 
painful. The master returning from a journey just 
at this time tock Rover to a surgeon, who extract- 
ed the thorn and bound up the foot, directing that 
| he be brought back next morning for a further ex- 
amination of the injured limb. This was done. 
But thereafter the dog went regularly every morn- 
ing to the surgeon's office, scratched at the door 
till he was acmitted, and then presented his foot 
for examination. Finally he was cured, and the 
surgeon, lifting up the foot, said, ‘‘ Rover, your 
foot is well; you need come no more.” This 
Rover, however, did not understand, but continued 
to come, evidently regarding the surgeon's words 
in the light of valuable professional advice. One 
morning, however, he declined to leave the office 
alone, taking hold of the surgeon's coat to induce 
him to come also. Following him to the door, the 
surgeon found there another lame dog which Rover 
had brought along, but which the servant, on ad- 
mitting Rover, had shut out, not considering him 
a proper patient. The good-natured surgeon took 
the dog in, and performed what was necessary for 
a cure; the two dogs appearing every morning un- 
til the stranger was cured. But this was not the 
end of the matter. Rover brought to the surgeon’s 
office every lame dog he found on the street, and as 
all were well treated, and none proved ungrateful, 
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he shortly found himself, when on the street, the | 
centre of an admiring and grateful concourse of | village was distant nearly 60 miles. 


CAN DOG, “ PRINCE.’ 


| dogs, who followed him wherever he went, and by 


barks and the wagging of their tails endeavored to 
show their gratitude to their benefactor—obtain- 
ing for him among the townspeople considerable 
notoriety, and the sobriquet of ‘‘ Doctor Dogstar.” 
But as Doctor Dogstar was in reality a skillful 
physician, that which was at first an annoyance 
attracted public attention to him, and ultimately 
aided in securing him success in his profession. 

An affecting circumstance was recently related 
in the French papers. A young man took a dog 
into a boat, rowed to the centre of the Seine, and 
threw the animal over, with intent to drown him. 
The poor dog often tried to climb up the side of the 
boat; his master as often pushed him back; till, 
overbalancing himself in the struggle, he himself 
fell overboard. Not being a swimmer he would 
have drowned, but that, as soon as his faithful dog 
saw him in the water, he left the side of the boat, 
and held his master up until assistance reached 
them from the shore. 

The fierceness of the bull-dog was well illustrated 
by a horribly cruel experiment tried, for a wager, 
some years ago, in the north of England. A young 
man, confident in the ferocity of his dog, laid a 
wager that, at separate times, he would cut off the 
animal's feet, and that after every amputation it 
would attack a bull who was brought for the pur- 
pose. True to its natural ferocity, the dog, in- 
attentive to the injury it had received, continued 
with equal eagerness to assault the bull, even after 
its four feet were cut off. 

The terrier is known to be among the most sa- 
gacious of his tribe. There is a well-authenticated 
story of a small terrier which used, some years 
ago, before the days of Western railroads, to ac- 
company its master, a country merchant, on his 
semi-annual trips to Cincinnati, from which his 
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where the merchant put up was guarded by a large 
and savage dog. Having occasion, on one of these 
visits, to pass over into Kentucky on a journey of 
some weeks, the merchant left his terrier in care 
of the landlord of the hotel. On his return he in- 
quired for the dog, and was told that it had dis up- 
peared. The day after his departure the large 
house-dog had faJlen upon the little terrier, and so 
injured it that it could scarce walk. After two 
days of careful nursing under the landlord's direc- 
tion the terrier had strayed away no one knew 
whither, Eight days thereafter it returned to the 
hotel, accompanied by a very large dog, when the 
two forthwith fell upon the terrier’s former enemy 
and gave him so unmerciful a drubbing that he 
was long unable to move. Thereupon the two 
again disappeared, and had not been seen since. 
On returning home, the terrier was almost the first 
to greet the merchant. On inquiry, he was told 
that the little animal had returned home, looking 
bruised and ill at ease, and that the following day 
he had again disappeared. At the same time a 
neighbor missed a very large Newfoundland, which 
he prized much. In a few days the two dogs had 
suddenly returned, and no one had thought farther 
of their absence. It was evident that the mer- 
chant’s terrier had procured the neighbor's New- 
foundlandéto aid him in getting his revenge. 

Judge Haliburton tells a story showing that 
dogs are susceptible to the passion of jealousy. 
Going to George's Island, he took with him two 
dogs—a Newfoundland, and a small terrier called 
Tit. Tit, being a slender, clean, and dandyish dog, 
soon became a favorite among the Judge’s friends, 
and was often admitted into the parlor, when the 
shaggy Newfoundland, wet and dirty, was ex- 
cluded. The consequence was that Thunder be- 
came jealous, and refused to associate with Tit, 
punishing severely any attempt at familiarity on 
the part of the little favorite. As their master, 
however, would suffer no quarreling, Thunder con- 
tented himself, when in his company, with treat- 
ing Tit with silent contempt. One day, having 
been on an excursion with the dogs, the Judge 
missed the terrier. 

‘Thunder was close at my heels,” says he, 
“and when I whistled for the other, wagged his 
tail and looked up in my face, as if he would say, 
‘Never mind that foolish dog; I am here, and that 
is enough—or is there any thing you want me to 
do?’ 

“ Searching in vain for Tit, I happened to ask a 
sentry if he'knew where he was. 

“* Yes, Sir; he is buried in the beach.’ 

*** Buried in the beach !’ said I, with great an- 
ger. ‘Who dared tokiil him? Tell me, Sir, im- 
mediately.’ 


“**The large dog did it, Sir. He enticed him 


| down to the shore by playing with him, pretending 


to crouch aydsthen run after—sometimes retreating 
from and then chasing the small dog. When he 
got him near the beach he throttled him instantly, 
and then scratched a hole in the sand and buried 
him, covering him up with gravel. After that he 


| went to the water, and with his paws washed his 


head and face, and then returned to the barracks.’ 

** On searching in the spot designated, Tit's dead 
body was found. Meantime Thunder, who had 
watched our proceedings from a distance, as soon 
as he saw the body exhumed, plunged into the 
harbor and swam across to the town, where he hid 
himself for several days, till he thought the matter 
was blown over, when he approached me with anx- 
ious face and cautious mien, evidently fearful of 
punishment.” 

A touching instance of tenacious memory in a 
large mastiff is within the knowledge of the writer 
of this. The dog had lost a master to whom he 
had been much attached. His master’s portrait 
was hung in the parlor of one of his sons, into 
whose possession Watch also came; and the dog's 
favorite resting-place was on the parlor carpet, just 
below this portrait, which he evidently recognized, 
and looked up to with a touching affection. One 
day, many months after his master’s decease, re- 
pairs being made, the portrait was taken down and 
placed upon the floor; and presently Watch was 
found standing close to it, fondly licking the face 
of the picture ; and no inducements would persuade 
the faithful brute to relinquish his place, or permit 
the portrait to be touched by the workmen who 
hadtaken itdown. He quitted his post only when 
ordered by the master of the house. 

Dogs seem to find a peculiar and 
gratifying excitement in a fire-scene. 
There are numerous instances on 
record throughout the country, of 
dogs, generally powerful fellows, at- 
taching themselves quite naturally 
to a fire company, and displaying, on 
occasions of conflagration, the great- 
est enthusiasm. In front of an en- 
gine-house in Brooklyn, Long Island, 
may be secn, inclosed in a glass case, 
the stuffed remains of a dog who was 
long a cherished member of the com- 
pany, the first on the alert, and the 
most lively and good-tempered in 
times of trial and danger. One of 
the engine companies of Philadel- 
phia had long a dog among their 
number. Rover's name was called 
at every roll-call, and Rover himself 
was always cared for, as his sterling 
qualities of vigilance, activity, and 
faithfulness deserved. 

** Bill,” whose portrait we here pre- 
sent, is a dog of many extraordina- 
ry adventures, and well deserves the 
collar which was presented to him a 
few weeks since by an admiring and 
appreciative assembly. He belongs 
to a “ fire-escape man” in the east of 
London, and is not only first to dis- 
cover a fire in his neighborhood, but 
also foremost in the advance to the 


rescue. Bill is a terrier, about six 
years old. He is generally the first 
to notice an alarm of fire, and imie- 
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diately barks loudly for assistance, when the fire- 
escape is put in motion. If it be at night, Bill 
seizes a lantern in his mouth, and runs before to 
light the way. No sooner is the escape fixed 
against the burning building than a race com- 
mences between the dog and his master as to who 
shall get first to the top—the master going up the 
ladder, while the dog works his way up inside the 
canvas, No sooner is a window opened than in 
dashes Bill, examining the beds and every corner 
of the rooms for the inmates, and barking loudly 
for assistance if he finds any one. In this way the 
noble animal has actually aided his master in sav- 
ing no less than seventy-two lives at various fires. 

Bill's first essay in this department was unfor- 
tunate for him. The flooring gave way beneath 
him, and he fell through the flames into a cellar, 
where he was afterward discovered in a butt of 
water, which, though it prevented his being burn- 
ed, was hot enough to scald off his coat. On an- 
other occasion Bill helped his master to save five 
persons from one house. One man was lost. Bill 
again fell through the floor, and, after the fire was 
extinguished, was found in the cellar with the body. 

It is worthy of remark that Bill has never been 
forced into, or instructed in, his present business. 
It is his natural bent, and he uses his own best 
judgment in the various emergencies of his fire- 
man’s life. 

Prince, the American dog, whose portrait we 
give on the preceding page, is yet too young to 
have adventures to boast of. He is remarkable 
for his great size and strength. Prince was born 
in Pennsylvania, and is but little over a year old, 
being thus far from fully developed. Yet he is 
now 37 inches in height, 7 feet 9 inches in length, 
41 inches in girth of body, 25 inches about the neck, 
and 13 inches in girth of fore-leg, weighing over 200 
pounds. Such is his strength that a man weigh- 
ing 200 pounds may spring on his back without 
causing him to flinch. Prince has been lately 
shown to Queen Victoria by Mr. Francis Butler, 
of New York, his present proprietor. Mr. Butler 
asks for him, we understand, no less a sum than 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
NO. XXIIL 
(From our own Correspondent.) 











l'ripoli to Beyrout, along the Coast.—The Path of Sesos- 
tris —The Tomb of St. George.—Beyrout and Deme- 
tri's Hotel. —Missionaries and Missionary Life.—Get- 
ting to Sea.—John Steenburger plunges in. — The 


Steamer.—Mustapha and his Harem.—What we saw 

when they let the Mainsail go. 

Turee melancholy days we were detained in 
Tripoli. Only the evenings were deli- 
cious, when we went up the valley of the 
Kadesha on our horses in the twilight, 
lounging along under the shadows of the 
old trees, and peopling the vistag with 
the forms of knights and gay ladies. For 
once this valley was magnificent with tho 
splendor of European chivalry—this same 
valley that now echoes to the rude cries 
of Arab women, Maronite brawlers, Greek 
pugilists, and Smyrniote boatmen. It is 
seldom that a traveler reaches the place, 
and our visit has been a source of vast 
curiosity to the people. 

On the third day we had intelligence 
that the steamer would be detained two 
days at Beyrout, and we therefore de- 
termined to go down there and join her 
rather than wait longer in the miserable 
inn at Tripoli. The journey along the sea- 
coast was memorable only for the traces 
of ancient grandeur here and there left in 
ruins. The armies of successive nations 
marched along this coast from the days 
of Sesostris even until very recent years. 
The great military road of the ancients 
remains in portions here and there, the 
most remarkable being at the Nahr el 
Kelb (Dog River), seven miles from Bey- 
rout, where are numerous tablets on the 
rocks, bearing once the record of royal 
munificence and labor, but now mostly 
obliterated past legibility. Here Assyr- 
ian, Egyptian, Roman, and Greek emper- 
ors stand in rocky silence, their statues 
grown gray and worn with the storms of 
centuries that have swept over the Medi- 
terranean. 

I should not pass in silence the tomb 
of St. George—a strange cavern over- 
hanging the sea, which the tradition saith 
is the burial-place of that doughty and 
saintly champion who slew the Dragon, 
and is, if the news we hear be correct, 
now busy slaying the seed of the Dragon 
in India. It is also said that his great 
feat was performed near this spot; but of 
the story or the tomb I could find no au- 
thentic account on which to found faith. 

We started from Tripoli at daybreak in 
the morning, and were in the saddle all 
day, excepting one half hour for lunch- 
eon. We reached Beyrout at evening, 
weary, and well-nigh used up. As we 
approached the city, the general cultiva- 
tion of the fields, the oxen swinging home 
before their plows, the dense groves of 
mulberry, the hedges surrounding the 
fields, these, and many other indications 
of advanced civilization, were as so many 
welcomes to us from home. We recog- 
nized the presence of European and West- 
ern influences. In fact, the whole Leba- 
non country feels the effect of the Ameri- 
ean Missions, and the day is long past 
when any one will dare deny the vast ben- 
clits arising to the inhabitants of Syria 
irom missionary labors. 7 

A nobler band of men and women per- 
haps the world does not contain than are 











these Syrian missionaries of the American Bo 
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Some travelers have imagined their lives lv xuri- 
ous, their davs sunshiny, careless, and delicious. 


To a thoughtless passer-by, indeed, missionary life 


in the East seems to be a life of inglorious eas 
sut I confess to you that when T saw them, day 


after day, patiently passing their lives among 


vilest of mankind, laboring in that hardest of tasks 


the teaching of uncultivated intellects 


-~wt 


ven I 


saw them lift their weary eyes to the westwar 
going sun, and look with unutterable love on the 


great orb that was going there, in the glory 


of a 


golden morning, over the Western homes which 
they might hope to see only long years hence, if 
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| son of Saida,one of the oldest and alle fth rps ; 
but my disappointment was less when I learned 


that he was gone to 
will see him. And, by-the-way, I am told he iy 
| tends publishing a book on the He ly Lane 
from his long residence here, his sterling a . 
his keen observation, aad his thorough knowledg: 


America. where, | truef + " 





of the country, the bi und the lar we fat 
| cient and modern Palestine. will. I think. clein 
| position in advance of ail others on tl { 
Let me hope that you will be publishers of Mr 
Thomson's work 
We found quarters at Demetri’s Hot ¢} 
sea-shore southwest of the cit) Phe hot lt 
on the very roc ke, and the spray flew up to the y 
| dows of our rooms It wa " 1] 
| you a plunge into that h was a luxury worth 
| coming to Beyrout f f ldn't have it 
| elsewhere 
I'wo days more, and we wer: lA the steamer 
was ready to depart for the Nort! wre tt 
horses and the bagg n boa nd next mort 
got ready to em! \ D etr ly } } 
usually had a boat come the rocka f } 
sengers from his house, but t! . wa hea 
and we went down into the city to effect as n 
barkation It wa funny " I hort 
| seas rolled in to the landing-pla und 1) t 
was raised and dropped ten feet at every plung 
Sir John came puffing and blowing from a } 
fight with slipper-deal i the bazar for 
ery one who visits Beyrout must y a stock of 
| embroidered slippers made n Mount Lebanon, 
| which is the sp ialty of the place The worthy 
Englishman arrived in time to witr had 
| been nearly a catastrophe Steenburwer had taken 
| charge of Miss Kate 1 was ! eo her th 
boat, The sea lifted j the lady foot that 
had she ate pped quick, she y ) ina i ac. 
cessful thing of it; but she kept one foot and 
nd the other being on edgy fi wa the 
sea retired. dk 1 went ti ut. ar lown went 
the lady 
John was in the boat. ar he crushed his Ce 
fidentially, Miss Gra ny fror hundred 
|} and twenty-fir t » hundred nA Gent N 
heavy for a finely-formed la new ia 
lift for a modest m like ! who had not tl 
eourage to take her manfully in | rm 
ought He tried to break r fall id broke 
his back ; for, as he staggered fell eompletel 
self- on him, and as I sprang inte the boat. full t lwe 
t the feet down from the quay, | saw the leet of his toes 
as he went over backward, head first. into t! | 
| ing sea 
r to meet | A hundred Arab voices yelled at once. John's 
Joss was nothing to a basket of Saida rang 
] couple of bushels or so, that he carried with | 
Mr. Thom- | This the Arabs prized more than th 1 the 
American, and for these they made a vig 
orous str tle, as the yell balls danced 
here and there over the frot! face of 
the sea 
* Sit down, you black scoundrel I 
shouted to half a dozen Nubians who lean 
ed over the side of the |} t to pick up the 
oral till eh 1 ! { 1, and J 
enfor i my rw i ewit low 
of a hor hit the br k f 
the row 
he ar te the } ' nd I w 
had ti to hel } wl w “ 
with bi hin rt M he pi 
ture of he i) ‘ piur ty na wn 
It was all er in th secon Steer 
burger scrambled and paid for tl 
oranges and pushed off,rollir and pitch 
ing out of tl ligt 1 of the : hich 
is called a harbor, amd at last reaching 
the at ner, which seeme t n 
avi effort to shake he ta 
out of he 
One n board, w were comparati 
ly at ease Tt abi mall. close 
and dirty, but fair for bren AMCs 
There was a piano in the ladies’ saloon, 
and no lady passenger the but Miss 
Grandison, so that we were not exclude 
The one half of the jhart leck of the 
ship, usually oceupied by thirt-class pe 
sengers, was closely curtai il, and we 
soon learned that we had for a felleow- 


passenger Must «pha Hamil Pasha, a most 
noble Turk, with his harem and enti 

















tablishment I always ha of 
making friends with the Tus igni 
taries I think mv taste in tole has 
somet ry to do with it I ° 
I ineline t sttribut tt il 
of flattering them which i 
learned The Oriental st of 
menting is always mere barateil On 
may talk himself hoarse in that way and 
produce no effect But there is a way of 
looking inte a ma face aud saying, in 
a convincing wa that he is fit to | ul 
tan, which carries « thing before i 

I cultivat Mustapha th ft 
noon, and by suns were sv elec 
tenth chibouk, and I was telling h how 
much good he might effect if he w ipo 
to New York and enlighten j Is 
there with the light of hie w n and 
experience, especi lly on the question of 
Olive oil The Olive-oil question, by 
the-by, is worth ussi! L had tune 
for it 

Mi Gra " nf had gone 
under the curtain, and loud chatter 
from those parts was evi et 
riosity she excited She te us of tl 
exceeding beauty of one of the lad 
John, having heretofore successfully stum- 
bled into sundry forbidden rooms, |! 
to suggest ways in which might fall 
into the harem of Mustapha; f : 
¥ ' , , 
mi ! l ‘ itior 

A luck lent did the business As 
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1 lulled and the sea 
became calm. The mountains of Lebanon, holy 
mountains that look dowa on Holy Land, gleamed 
in the rays of the setting sun, and stood up proud- 
ly in the sky as conscious guardians of the sacred 
countri 

We stood, all four of us, looking toward Tripoli, 


evening came dowr the wi 


which we were now approaching. I don't know 
how these Frenchmen manage their ropes, nor what 
rope it was that was under the canvas covering 


of the Turk’s arrangement on deck; I only know 
that when the mainsail was let go and came down 
by the run, some halliard or other rope that was 
jammed among the coverings of the harem, hoisted 
them ou the side toward us, and we turned in time 
to see as lovely a picture as heart of man could de- 
sire to look on. 

Ah, she was magnificent, that dark-eyed girl, 
as a dream of Diana of old! 


LITERARY. 


Missionary TRAvVeELs AND Researcnes tx SovTn 
Arnica, Incinding a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ 
Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Joar- 
ney from the { ape « f Good Hy je to Loanda, on 
the West Coast, thence across the Continent, 
down the River Zambesi to the Eastern Ocean. 
By David Livingstone, LL.D., etc., ete. With 
Portrait, Maps, us Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A more modest book, for one of such importance 

and value, has never appeare The character of 

an amiable and somewhat diffident man shines 
throughout it. This is the first idea which strikes 
the reader, who finds on the opening page an apol- 
gy for the egotism displayed in a brief personal 
history, which the friends of the author insisted on. 
Certainly no apology was necessary. We have 

here a man who emerges from the obscurity of a 

remote missionary life, to be suddenly the most 

notorious traveler in the world; and his account 
of his journeys is looked for with more interest 
and expectation than has marked the publication 
of any work during the last half century. At its 
first public offer in London, Mr. Murray disposes 
of twenty thousand copies, an unprecedented nam- 
ter, and one circulating library alone takes fifteen 
hundred copies to supply the demand that will be 
made on its shelves by readers who can not afford 
to purchase, 

Che autobiography discloses an humble origin and 


a self-education. 











The author was a factory-boy, 
son of an huinble peasant, who read and studied with 
books lying on the machinery at which he toiled. 
A few pages suffice to recount his early struggles, 
and how he came to be sent to South Africa as a 
issionary, and then the reader suddenly plunges 
ith him into the wilds of that country, now for 
the first time opened to the knowledge of the world. 
In our present notice we shall not attempt to 
follow Dr. Livingstoue in his travels, or to give 
the reader any outline of his route. We propose 
to do no more than state some of the characteristics 
k, that our readers may know what they 
have to anticipate in its reading. 
Adventure and incident form the entire staple 


of the boc 


of the bock. Description and discussion are but 
the occasional episodes. The volume contains the 
history of a few eventful years in a country never 


hefore explored, and whose wonders are no less 
interesting than the travel-incidents of the ex- 
plorer. 

The first portion of the volume 1s devoted to 
events in the missionary life of the Doctor occur- 
ring between 1849 and 1852. Among these, the 
discovery of Lake Ngami is perhaps most interest- 
ing. ‘These, however, are but introductory to the 

eat body of the work, which consists of the his- 


tory of those remarkable journeyings from 1852 to 
1257, when the enterprising missionary explored 
the depths of E:hiopia, and wandered, year after 
year, among strangers to his language and color, 


so that he nearly forgot the sound of English in his 
total disuse of it, and experienced those remarka- 
ble adventures vy flood and field which have made 
his name already so widely celebrated. 


x 


No one can read the work without perfect confi- 





dence in the veracity of the writer. When he re- 
lates an occurrence, or describes a wonder, it is 
done in a manner that impresses the reader with a 


conviction of its truth. On this account it is to be 
regretted that the intelligent Paris correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce had not read the book 
before writing of it. He is the only person who 
ventured to intimate any want of confidence 

in Dr. Livingstone’s statements, and his remarks 
are | rh ips to be attributed to his natural relig- 
} 


ious prejudices against a distinguished Protestant 
missionary. 

‘The modesty of which we have already spoken 
characterizes all these accounts, and gives a charm 
to every one of them. Lovers of the chase would 
} gloried in grandiloquent sketches of hunting- 
® vhich the Doctor narrates so quietly and 
wilhout ostentation. 

Look is full of excitement. The whole life 


of ihe traveler for three years was excitement. [It 
has the thrilling interest of a romance as it pro- 
presses, and the reader forgets that he is reading 
of Africa, and imagines a new world opening before 
him, peopled with str e races, through which an 
i nturous knight is forcing his way. 

There is a freshness ia the account of Dr. Liv- 
i me's travels that gives them peculiar zest. 
Ile is not a hackneyed traveler or writer of books. 
Hence he do ttempt te select subjects or in- 
cidents whicl iks will attract. But as the 
new world be was penetrating opened its wonders 
and its mysteries to him, so he, frankly and with- 
out study, re‘lects them to the eyes of his readers. 

We have said nothing of the illustrations with 
which the boek abounds. They are spirited and 
valuable as companions of the volume, showing 
some of the most startling developments of nature. 
The maps are, of course, contributions to geograph- 
ical kuowledge which can not be too highly esti- 
nated, 














In conclusion—for the space allowed-our present 
notice is too brief to dwell longer on the volume— 
we commend Dr. Livingstone’s Travels to all lov- 
ers of adventure in wild countries, all admirers of 
courageous exploration, to those who are interested 
in the wonderful discoveries of hitherto unknown 
rivers like the rivers of our own West, and water- 
falls second only to Niagara.in grandeur, and to 
each“and every one who would read the narrative 
of an earnest, active, and devoted missionary, who, 
seeking new nations to whom the Word of God 
might be carried, has found a new world, to be- 
come the conquest of civilization, art, and religion, 
when England and America, the reformers of the 
world, shall choose to enter on the field which Dr. 
Livingstone has opened to them. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





POLITICAL. 
MEETING OF CONGRESS. 

Conoress met on Monday, 7th instant, and 
by the election of Colonel Orr, of South Carolina, Speak- 
er, and James C, Allen, Clerk. The President's Message 
was sent in on Tuesday; it is analyzed elsewhere. 

TREASURY REPORT. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury contains 
the following figures: 
The Government spent this last fiscal year ork June 





SBE kes nec cgeevewcasesess 70,822,722 
On the Olvil List ............. = 
Interior Department 
War Department. .... 
Navy Department............. 
Public Debt... .......0-0-0-eee 6,948,396. . $70,822,722 
The budget of expenditure for the current fiscal year, to 
end June 90, 1558, is made...............- $74,963,058 
Actual first quarter............ $23,714,528 
Estimates three quarters ...... 51,248,530 
———_ $7 4,903,055 
The balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the year, 
Fully Ty Wiis ccs cies ccdbdpensapecedscece $17,710,114 
Revenue to 30th September...........++.+++ 20,929,819 
Estimated to 30th June .....+..-ceeeeeeceee Th) 009 





millions in two months at this port alone, the Secretary 
foreseeing a large deficit, proposes an issue of Treasury 
notes to the amount of $20,000,000. Referring to the re- 
vuision, he ascribes it to the intiation of paper credits, 
and suggests a compulsory bankrupt law to be applied to 
banks and railway companies. He passes a high enco- 
minum upon the independent Treasury system, and ree- 
ommends its adoption by the several States, The amount 
of United States debt outstanding is $25,160,164. 
REPORT OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary of War reports the numerical force of 
the nineteen regiments composing the United States army 
as follows: 

ON POPC? .. 1... -eeeeeeeees 17,984 men. 

Effective .......ceeeesseee 15,164 men. 
He considers this force inadequate to perform the duties 
required of the army, and suggests to Congress that five 
new regiments should be raised. He enumerates among 
the services of the army during the past year the cam- 
paign in Florida, the presence of two regiments in Kap 
sus, and the expedition against Utah. The latter move- 
ment he explains atlength. He recommends an aban- 


. He informs Congress 
that the system of nationa) defenses is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. 

REPORT OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary of the Navy tells us where our national 
vessels are; to wit, six vessels, under Captain Paulding, 
coustituting the Home squadron; five on the Pacific sta- 
tion, late commanded by Captain Mervine, now by Cap- 
tain John C. Long; three in the Mediterranean, under 
Captain Breese; three on the brazil station, under Cap- 
tain French Forrest; three on the coast of Africa, under 
Captain Conover; five on the Chinese station, under 
Captain Tattnal, who relieves Captain Armstrong, etc., 
ete. Other details, of no interest save to persons in the 
navy, are given in the report. The cost of supporting 
the national navy during the past year was $12,632,696 ; 
this year the appropriation demanded is $14,616,298. He 
recommends the construction of ten new war steamers of 
light draught, to cost $2,300,000. 

REPORT OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

The Secretary informs us that the Post-office move- 
ment of the year was as follows: 


Post-offices at beginning of year............. 26,127 
New ones established............0.++ 1725 
Old—abolished ... 2.2.60. ccccseeennes 704 
OER « cadadbencess o06000ckeesestckeuee _1,021 
Total number at present. ...........++++ 27,148 


The total annual transportation of mails was 74,906,067 
miles, at a cost of $6,622,046. The relative cost of the 
veveral modes of conveyance was as follows: 


By railroad. ...... nevedecestes 10.5 cents per mile. 

By steamer. .........s0eeeeeee 22 ditto. 

By stage-coach...........++-++ 74 ditto. 

The receipts of the Department were.... $7,358,951 

Bxpenditures, .......ccccccssseceseseces 11,508, 057 
BOGE on ccccccccuccscccescessevese $4, 154,004 


The estimated deficit for the ensuing year is only 
$1,469,178. 

The Postmaster recommends the system of Post-office 
money orders, and sub-offices in the large cities. He en- 
ters at length into the subject of the contracts for the 
transportation of the mails acroes the continent and on 
the several ocean routes, 


REPORTS OF THE INTERIOR AND LAND DEPART- 


MENTS. 
During the past year the number of acres of public land 
ee) re ne 550 
Located with military warrants............. 7,881,010 
Granted to rallway®.............sceseeeseves 51 tn; 
17, 707 560 
The total amount of United States lands was in the 
GUE oad a ohind 460065 bh 000 cee ccdeccees 450,000,000 
RG AsUMGESGAS SENOTERSS 9000005046 000% 363. 862,464 
Lands undisposed of............... 1,056, 137,536 


The number of Indians within the Territories is set 
down at 325,000souls; a change in the policy of Govern- 
ment toward them, so as to avoid the expense of wars, is 
proposed. 3 

During the past year 41,453 warrants for bounty land 
to the heirs of soldiers, or soldiers themselves, have been 
issued by the Department. The number of warrants is- 
sued from the Revolutionary War to the present time is 
547,200, bet vanpm 60,704,942 acres of land. 
an” number of patents issued during the year has been 


The remainder of these reports, and the report of the 
Indian Department, contain but little that is of general 


CONGRESS. 
The Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States met at 
Washington on Monday, Tth December. In the absence 
of the President, the Secretary called the Senate to 


order, Fifty Senators answered to their names. Mr. 
Bricht ,of Indiana, the oldest member present, adminis- 
tered the oath to the new Senators; after which Hon. 
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Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was chosen President 
pro tem. After an executive session, during which 
George W. Bowman was confirmed as Superintendent of 
Public Printing, the Senate adjourned. In the House, 
Colonel Orr, of South Carolina, was elected Speaker; the 
vote stood, Orr, 128; Grow (Republican), 84 Mr. Orr 
was sworn in by Mr. Giddings, and returned thanks for 
the honor done him. Mr. Allen, of Illinois, was then 
elected Clerk, receiving the same number of votes as Mr. 
Orr did for Speaker; Mr. Glosbrenner elected Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and Mr. Hackney Doorkeeper. Mr. Clusxey 
was declared Postmaster, by resolution. Mr. Florence 
gave notice of his intention to introduce a bill for the 
entire suppression of all bank-notes as currency, or of 
bank-notes of less denomination than $100 asa circula- 
ting medium, in the District of Columbia. 

On Tuesday, Sth, the President's Message was read in 
the Senate, after which Senator Douglas expressed his 
intention to join issue with the President on that part of 
the Message which referred to the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. Some conversation followed, in which Senators 
St Hale, Seward, and Trumbull, took part on the 
side of Senator Douglas, and Senators Davis, Bigler, and 
Mason on that of the Administration. ——In the House 
nothing was done. The Message was read, and there was 
some desultory conversation on the election of a printer. 

On Wednesday, 9th, Senator Mason offered a resolu- 
tion, which was debated and passed, inviting the clergy- 
men of the District of Columbia to officiat tuitously 








[December 19, 1857. 
own camp at the South Pass, He will winter at Henry's 
Fork on Green River, where he hopes that Colonel Cook's 
command, with whom is Governor Cumming, will join 

Colonel Johnston thinks his force barely adequate 
to the protection of supply-trains, and predicts tha: the 
contest will be « protracted one unless large reinforce- 
ments be senthim. He declares that under no circum- 
stances will he make a retrograde movement. 

RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTs, 

The Associated Banks of the City of New York umani- 
mously resolved on Friday night to resume pa: its in 
specie on all their obligations on the following i The 
determination was not known in advance, but 
the price of gold being only one-quarter to one-half of 
one per cent. premium, the full restoration of the specie 
standard has made little alteration in the exchange, 
American coin is brought down to par. The discount on 
the country circulation of this State and New England 
will be the same as before. The Boston banks having 
agreed to follow the movement here, all the banks (ex- 
cept those of Rhode Island) in New England, and all in 
the State of New York, will at once be restored to the po- 
sition they occupied sixty days ago. 

PERSONAL. 
‘ Governor Walker left this city on Thursday for Wash- 
ngton. 

Colonel William Turnbull, of the United States Topo- 











as chaplains to the Senate, Senator Douglas then deliv - 
ered a long and able speech iling the Le pton Con- 
stitution, and declaring that the people of Kansas were 
not free, under it, to regulate their domestic institutions. 
Senator Bigler replied, and a smart at arms fol- 
lowed between the two Senators.—In House, Mr. 
Steadman, of Ohio, was elected printer; she vote stood, 
Steadman 121, Weston 89. 

On Thursday, 10th, in the Senate, Mr. Douglas gave 
notice of his Intention to introduce a bill, at an early 
day, to enable the people of Kansas to form a Constitu- 
tion and State Government, preparatory to their admis- 
sion into the Union. In the House, the Speaker appoint- 
ed the committee authorized on Wednesday, to examine 
into the oubiass « of the public printing, and report reforms 








necessary. Speaker was authorized to ap it the 
Standing Committees, and in order to afford an op- 
portunity to do so the House adjourned until Monday. 


The Senate also adjourned until Monday. 


KANSAS AFFAIRS, 

On ist December, Staunton, acting-Governor 

issued a convening the new Leg- 
islature of Kansas on 7th December. As soon as this fact 
was known at Washington, the President removed Sec- 
retary Stanton, and appointed General Denver, superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, in hisstead. General Denver's 
nomination was sent into the Senate on 10th inst. Senator 
Douglas led off with a speech in opposition t» the con- 
firmation, and was followed by Seward, Hale, Trumbull, 
and Dolittle; while on the Democratic side the action of 
the administration was sustained by Slidell, Mason, Ben- 
jamin, Bigler, and others. After an animated debate of 
two hours and a half a vote was taken, and he was con- 
firmed by a vote of twenty-nine to nineteen, the Repub- 
licans all voting against and the Democrats for confirma- 
tion, with the exception of Douglas, who paired off with 
Reid of North Carolina. General Denver, it is believed, 
was actually in Kansas at the time of his appointment. 
Governor Walker has left New York for Kansas. On 2d 
inst., a large meeting of Free State men was held at Law- 
renee, at which it was resolved to resist the. Lecomp- 
ton Constitution to the death: Secretary Stanton was 
thanked by the convention for calling the Legislature. 
Governor Walker's nomination has not yet been sent in 
to the Senate. 


THE TREASURY EMBARRASSMENT. 

On Saturday last, the Secretary of the Treasury sent 
for Mr. Hunter, the Chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate, urging Congressional action imme- 
diately authorizing the issue of Treasury Notes. The 

tary wanted Congress to take action on the matter 
as early as Monday, but in consequence of the arrange- 
ment made to announce the death of the late Senator 
Butler, of South Carolina, on that day, it was agreed the 
Senate should not act till Tuesday, when it was under-- 
stood the Finance Committee woud report a bill for the 
relief of the Treasury. 

ORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEES. 

The Washington correspond give the following as 
the arrangements made for the organization of the Stand- 
ing Committees. In the Senate, Senator Masen, of Vir- 
ginia, is to continue as the Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs; Senator Douglas, of Illinois, as the 
Chairman of the Committee on Territories; Senator 
Hunter, of Virginia, as the Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance; Senator Stuart, of Michigan, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands; Senator Ba , of 
Delaware, as Chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; Senator Brown, of Mississippi, as Chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; and Senator 
Yulee, of Plorida, as Chairman of the Committee on Post- 
offices, In the House, J. Glancy Joes, of Pennsylvania, 
will be Chai of the C Ww 








the Committee on Foreign Relations ; der H. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia (if he will accept it), Chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Colonel Richardson has been appointed Governor of 
Nebraska —General Bowman, of the Bedford (Pennsyl- 
vania) Gazette, has been nominated and confirmed as 
Superintendent of Public Printing. —Thomas J. 8emmes 
has been appointed United States Attorney for the dis- 
trict of New Orleans His pred was ved on 
the ground St Ghee tine en ae 
vent the escape of General Walker and party from 
port.—Hon. Nathan Clifford's Say oy to su the 
vacancy in the Supreme Court bench has not yet 
definitely acted upon by the Senate.—Theodore - 
wick has been appointed District Attorney for New Y 
vice M‘Kecu, removed. 

THE CAPITOL EXTENSION. 

A newspaper correspondent says: *‘ The Capitol ex- 
tension, on which it is said a million of dollars has been 
wasted, and ou which it is likely much more will be 
wasted, begins to attract attention and create discussion. 
i woe soon to have it in my power to inform your read- 
ers fully upon this important work. I visited the new 
Hall of Re tatives on Saturday, for the first time. 
Instead of the chaste and simple grandeur which I ex- 
pected to sec, characteristic of the dignity of Congress 
and this great republic, I found a mass of gilding and 

ly equal to Taylor's saloon, on way; 
and then for the art displayed in a painting on one of 
the panels, and in the fresco work in other parts of the 
buildin , they are hardly worthy of a people emerging 
from barbarism. They are a disgrace to our enlighten- 
ed, advanced, and great country.” 


GOVERNOR WISE’S MESSAGES. 

Governor Henry A. Wise transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, which convened at Richmond on the 
Tth instant, three distinet and lengthy messages. No. 1 
treats of the trade, commerce, and fiuances of the several 
States, the condition of the banks, the currency, ete., and 
in these respects is as much a document for the whole 
country as it is for the Old Dominion. No. 2 enters into 
the subject of the usury laws and the legal rate of inter- 
est, together with the causes which have produced a de- 
cline in the price of Virginia State bonds. No. 3 is di- 
vided into a variety of su The Governor explains 
why he did not appoint a day for thanksgiving, presents 
the affairs of the public works, gives the condi of the 
treasury, opens the armories to take a view of the de- 
fenses of the State, deplores the inefficiency of the militia, 
looks into the lunatic asylums and public buildings, re- 
news his recommendation to put a tax on oysters, and 
closes with a reference to “‘our federal relations,” 

THE UTAH EXPEDITION. 
Dispatehes have been received from Colonel Johnston 


te 8d ultimo. Ttis not his intention te enter Salt Lake 
City before spring. He intends to form a junction with 















Colonel Alexander at the mouth of Fontenelle Creek, 
about thirty miles from that officer’s present camp at | 
Ham's Fork, and not far from seventy miles from his | 


graphical Engineers, was found dead in his bed at a hotel 
at Wilmington, on 10th inst. He had died of disease of 
the heart. 

Hon. R. M. Hunter, of Virginia, was, on 10th instant, 
re-elected to the United States Senate for six years, from 
the 4th of March, 1859, by a nearly unanimous vote. 

In connection with the rumor from Washington that 
Belmont is to be the successor of Mr. Dodge at the Span- 
ish Court, it is well to state that Mr. Belmont has just 
purchased a furnished residence in this city in the Fifth 
Avenue, adjoining Dr. Alexander's church, for $125,000. 
It was formerly the property of Mr. Gihon, a merchant 
of this city. It is Mr. Belmont's intention to occupy the 
house during the winter. 

Peter Parker, late Minister to China, arrived home in 
the steamship Baltic. 

Dr, Stone, the sculptor, has finished the nude figure of 
his statue of John Hancock, ordered by Congress, and is 
now “draping it,” having the actual habiliments of the 
illustricus Boston merchant to model from. The statue 
is about seven feet high, and represents the first Presi- 
dent of Congress when, after the Declaration had been 
signed, he urged a unity of action, saying: “ We must 
all hang together!" It was then that Franklin added, 
sotto voce, ** or be hung together.” 

Miss Hester Burgess sued N. F. Wood, in Kanawha 
County, Virginia, last week, for damages for breach of 
promise. It was proved in evidence that the young lady 
was a flirt, and the jury accordingly awarded her one 
cent damages! 

Among the Americans who, with their families, were 
stopping at Florence on the 12th ultimo, were Senator 
Hamilton Fish, William B. Astor, John GC. Cruger, of 
New York city, Hon. W. W. Boardman, Joseph E. Shef- 
field, of New Haven, James C. Kennedy, of Albany, and 
Jared Sparks, late President of Harvard College. 

The noted “border-ruffian,” James H. Stringfellow, 
has left Kansas, and is about to return to Virginia, which 
is said to be his native State. 

The correspondent of the Boston Tranecript gives the 
following account of our New York artists: 

“Good judges of our last years’ Exhibition thought a 
little oil painting by Richard M. Staigg, of Newport, 
Rhode Island, called ‘ The Exile,’ one of the best things 
in the collection. It is perfectly simple in conception— 
the head of a middle-aged man, evidently European; the 
attitude and expression natural, but melancholy. It is a 
type of the more intelligent and thoughtful class of polit- 
ical refugees, who find a temporary but congenial home 
among us. This theme is admirably executed; the tone 
of color is like one of the old masters.. It is a head which 
Allston (Staigg’s first teacher) would have contemplated 
with pleasure and praise. This artist has a very eligible 
studio cp a Mercantile Library. Among his re- 
cent miniatwi@ hire two of exquisite truth and finish— 
one of a fair widow—‘ None name her but to praise ;’ and 
the other of a beautiful married lady—the charm and 
light of society, whether in a graceful yacht, freighted 
with genius and beauty, cfuising off the shores of Rhode 
Island on a summer day, or around the delighted fire- 
side circle in the city, when winter rules the year. 

“Gray has just completed a highly-finished cabinet 
picture of Venus —the fiesh-tints are superb; Shattuck 
has been i to much pu among the Virginia 
Alleghanies; the Historical Rockety's Art Gallery is vis- 
ited and admired daily; Kensett has nearly finished a 
beautiful landscape representing the region in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Lakes of Killarney; our good veteran 
painter, Durand, has met with a severe domestic affliction; 
Powers's statue of Webster ought to reach Boston soon; 
‘t was considered an em@ment success in Florence.” 

Benedict Arnold's silver watch has been presented to 
the Connecticut Historical Society. 

The Savannah Georgian says of the fugitive who lately 
claimed the attention of the City Court of Brooklyn: 
“ Jim, while in Savannah, put up as a free-and-easy gen- 
tleman at a first-class hotel, swore at the ‘lazy niggers’ 
that would not wait on him, —_ his money like a lord, 
and dressed in the last mode de Paris, and always chose 
the highest folks to converse with. He was valued at 
sixteen hundred dollars, and bas a wife in the North. He 
used to be en in a coffee-house in Charleston.” 

Colonel John Kries Paige, an officer of the United 
States army in the year 1812, Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of this State in the year 1823, and a former Mayor 
of Albany, died at Schenectady on 10th inst. 

B. Gratz Brown, editor of The St. Lowis Democrat, and 
one of the pluckiest and most wide-awake editors in the 
United States, has been presented with a magnificent gold 
watch by the mechanics and manufacturers of St. Louis. 

General William F. Packer, Governer-clect of Penn- 

wania, while out hunting, about thirty miles north of 

sport, ruptured a blood-vessel, or strained him- 
self in some way, which caused a hemorrhage of the 
lungs, and for a few days his danger was considered im- 
minent; but we are happy to learn that he is now out of 

and able to be out of doors, and receiving the 
congratulations of his numerous friends at the success 
enjoyed during the hunt, in the course of which the Gen- 
eral shot a fine buck. 

The Washington correspondent of The Evening Post 
says that Senator Summer's nervous condition could not 
endure the excitement of listening to Douglas; he was 
obliged to leave the Hall immediately after the com- 
mencement of his speech. 

The Senate of Kentucky, by a strict party vote, has ta- 
bled a resolution to elect a United State Senator in place 
of Hon. John B. Thompson on Tuesday next. This ac- 
tion will constitutionally postpone the election to the next 
Legislature. 

contemplated marriage of Lola Montes, Countess 
of Landsfeldt, has been already announced, though the 
name of the bride; m has not yet transpired. It is 
stated that he is the Prince Solkowski, who is blessed 
with the following array of titles: Prince of Bielitz, Count 
of Reissen, Count of Schonmi, Count of Kobelin and 
Count of Léssa. His estates, which are very large, are 
situated in Austrian Silesia. He has been residing, how- 
ever, for several years, in the northern part of this State, 
on a farm which he purchased and still owns. He is 
about forty years of age. There have been no reasons 
assigned for his erratic course in becoming a New York 
farmer. It is stated that when married he will return at 
once to Austria. 

E. & Bartholomew, the Hartford sculptor, left this 
country by the Africa for Italy, with several thousand 
dollars’ worth of commissions in his pocket. He has just 
completed the clay models of the family group ordered by 
Colonel Sam Colt, which have been put in plaster pre- 
eee fn shipment to Rome. The group consists of the 

of Colonel Colt and Mrs. Colt, a statue of their little 
child, and a bust of Mies Hetty Jarvis. 

The report that Russell, the famous Crimean corre- 
Spondent of the London Times, has been sent to India is 
unfounded. He has 2 year’s leave ‘of absence from the 
Times, which he devotes to lecturing. We have reason 
to believe that, upon suitable provocation, he would not 
object to visiting the United States upon a lecturing tour. 

he Governor of Pennsylvania has appointed David 
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Wilmot, late Republican candidate for Governor Presi- | 


pul 
dent Judge of the thirteenth Judicial District of that 
State, which tion Mr. Wilmot resigned in August 
last, and to which Governor Pollock ap the Hon. 


Darius Ballock. Dr, Wilmot's com will bear date 
the Tth of December, and extends for ri 

Mr. Wiggins, a wealthy merchant of having 
been ejected from a city railroad car for to pay 
his fare, proposes to commence a suit Com- 
pany, alleging that he was not provided a seat, and 


contending that it has no right to pane >t me ef not 
furnishing accommodations. The fare was five 
cents. Mr. Wiggins is said to be a man of gfeat tenacity 
of purpose. 

Max Maretzek, who is now conducting the opera, nar- 
rowly escaped being imprisoned in Havana. It seems 
that the rules and regulations of the theatre provided for 
a certain number of seats to be kept for sale every even- 
ing of performance, but Max had disposed of them all to 
subsoribers. The authorities brought a suit against him, 
and he was condemned to pay a fine of $500, and to go 
to prison besides. The matter was compromised, how- 
ever, by Maretzek giving an extra night every week, in- 
dependent of subscriptions. 

The Africa sailed last week for Live with sixty- 
four passengers, among whom were Sir MeNab and 
family, of Canada, and Richard B. Kimball, of this city, 
and several English gentlemen homeward bound, 

There have been so many rumors about “ eminent 
banking houses in London,”’ and it is so (@pparently) 
agreeable to many persons to predict the worst, that we 
can not help alluding to a remittance from the American 
banking-house of George Peabody & Co., in London, to 
a Boston merchant, of about $30,000, at five days’ ight, 
by the last steamer, which remittance was the balance 
his account, and entirely unexpected and never solicited, 
and would have been drawn for in the usual manner by 
the merchant here, if the London house had not surprised 
him by this remittance. 

The Bridgeport Farmer is informed thatGeneral Tom 
Thumb, who is now in France, is dangerously ill, and 
not expected to live. 

Dr. Mackay has been quietl 
quainted with our common schoo! 
and female grammar-schools. 


NEW OOAT OF ARMS IN ALABAMA. 

The following is a description of the new coat of arms 
of the State of Alabama, reported by the joint committee 
of the two Houses on State seal: “ The us of the con- 
federacy, standing, holds the national banner; with her 
right hand she takes the left of the genius of Alabama, 
represented by a virgin seated on a cotton bale, who, 
while she gives her right hand to the Union, points with 
her other to the star of Alabama, on the with the 
motto, ‘Younger, but equal.’ On the leftof figures 
a ship in full sail, indicative of the importance of com- 
merce and direct trade with our own sea-ports.”” 


A NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 

A new secret political party was organized in Boston 
last July, we are informed, and now has some two thou- 
sand members errolled in its councils. They are called 
* Heart-in-Hand Clubs,” and have branches in nearly 
every ward in thecity. To enter the door of the“ Heart- 
in-Hand Club,” the member gives three raps; the wicket 
is then opened, and the outer guard says: “‘Who goes 
there?” then the password is given, “'Tis well,” with a 
number of the ticket which the member has in his pos- 
session, to be handed to the inner guard, and announced 
aloud in the hall. On entering, he salutes the chief pre- 
siding officer in the chair, with his right hand near the 
heart, and takes his seat. The * Heart-in-Hand Clubs" 
have no initiation fees, and nothing to pay on being ad- 
mitted to membership. A voluntary contribution is taken 
up weekly, to pay expenses of the hall, etc. New mem- 
bers can be admitted by a two-thirds vote of the club, after 
being proposed by three of the members in good stand- 
ing, and placed on the records for one week. “Our 
name is our motto” is their rallying cry. 

A GOLDEN WEDDING. 

A pleasant réunion took place December 10, at the 
house of William F. Mott, an old and highly esteemed 
merchant of this city. It was on the @Mpbration of their 
Golden Wedding, being the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage. There were none present but near relatives of 
three generations, and the occasion was one of much in- 
terest. Mr. Mott and lady are members of the Society of 
Friends, and are well known to all old New Yorkers, es- 
pecially to those residing on the east side of the city. 

A CURIOUS MARE’S NEST. 

Mr. George Dexter, of Saratoga, is the keeper of a liv- 
ery-stable at that place. In the centro of the stable is a 
trap or door, which is two feet in width either way. The 
“9 ** communicates with the cellar, which is some 
six or seven feet deep. On Friday last a fine gray mare 
was missed from the stable. None of the doors leading 
to the stable had been opened, and it was for a few mo- 
ments a matter for conjecture as to where the animal was. 
It was observed that the trap-door, like the witches’ 
taldron, had sunk. But the cause of it was not dream- 
ed of uwutil the missing animal neighed, when it was 
found that she was in the cellar, having fallen through 
the aperture, which, as we said before, was but two feet 
square! Strange as it may appear, the animal was not 
injured in the least; not even a hair taken off It was 
found necessary to tear up the flooring to get her out. 

A SAMSON IN SHACKLES. 

A nrisoner in the Greene County Jail, Wisconsin, 
the name of Sam Witham, has been amusing himself 
astonishing the jailor with his feats of sti Unaid- 
ed by a je instrument, he broke a set of the strongest 
patent rent the shackles from his feet, tore off 
several locks from the door of his cell, broke a iron 
door which ¢erved as an additional fastening, and pass- 
ing out isto the hall of the jail, exercised himself in the 
satisfactory mysteries of a pigeon-wing! A night or two 
sinee he coneluded to give another entertainment, which 
consisted in breaking two of the heavy iron bars of the 
erates of his cell-door, but his performance being unsea- 
sonably cheeked by the entrance of his keeper, he retired 
from the seene in evident confusion, 

A HORSE MADE FURIOUS BY BLOOD. 

lad about thirteen years of age, named George Haw- 
thorn, sen of Thomas Hawthorn of South Caanan, Con- 
necticut, had his thigh broken on Friday evening, 27th 
ult., in a somewhat singular manner. It appears that 
Mr. Hawthorn had been butchering that day, and that 
the boy, im assisting him, had got considerable blood 
upon his dothes. He entered the stable to water and 
feod @ #pan of work or team horses, but while in the act 
of unhitching one of them the horse smelt the blood upon 
his @ethes, and immediately became frantic, furious! 
attagked the boy, threw him down and pawed him wi 
his fore feet back and kicked him, breaking his thigh 
abeut half-way above the knee, after which the boy 
crawled under the manger out of reach of the horse, 
which broke loose and rushed out of the stable in a per 
fect frenzied state, The boy called loudly for help, when 
veveral men came to his reseue, and drove the horse from 
his position pear the stable door, so that they were able 
to carry the boy from his perilous and painful position, 
and found him very badly bruised in ous parts of the 
body, as wellas with his thigh broken. Drs. Gillett and 
WwW were called to dress his wound, and he is now as 
comfortable as could be ; the wonder is that the 
horse did not kill him outright. 

A STAGE ATTACKED BY WOLVES. 

The bears having movopoiized much attention lately 
in Maine, the wolves claim nutice. One night, lately, as 
Mr. Mitchell was driving a mail mad-wagon on the back 
Calais route from Beddington to the next stopping-plece, 
twenty miles from this , being witheut passe: 
his team was beset by a of wolves. y were t 
a dozen in number, and came on fierce and noisy. Mitch- 
ell, however, drove up smart, which he had no difficulty 
in doing, as the horses were quite as much frightened as 


making himself ac- 
by visiting the male 


himself. As hard upon him and glared 
— eye-balls gnashed their teeth about him, he let 
go the con 


of a rifle, which laid out one of the hun- 
gry crew, for the time checked their pursuit. This 
was providentially hear the stopping-place, upon arriving 
at which the driver is said to have been pretty well over- 
come with excitement and fright. Wolves and bears are 





very pleuty on the back route, and very audacious, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





ENGLAND. 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

Tims is a marked improvement in the aspect of the 
Co de and both at the Bank of Kagland and at 
the discount houses the pressure for accommodation has 
considerably subsided. A steady flow of bullion to the 
bank has counteracted the adverse influence caused by 
the failures reported daily, and the successes in India 
have also tended to strengthen the market. It is under- 
stood that the issues of the bank have returned to a point 
within the preseribed limits of the Charter Act of 1844 
Owing to the repayments now falling due and stated to 
be extremely large, it is believed that the weekly stat. 
ments are henceforth likely to show considerable im- 
provement. The arrivals of gold have been very mod- 
erate, and the exports on a much more extensive scale. 


THE QUEEN OF HINDOSTAN. 


The following passage from the Times seals the doom 
of the ** Mereiant Princes” in their capacity as rulers of 
India: “The double Government, which is the type of 
obstruction and circumloeution, has had its day, and 
must now give way to something better suited to the 

it time and to actual wants. We are happy to say 
that as soon as Parliament meets for the dispatch of gen- 
eral busixess the total abolition of the Company's Gov 
ermment will be by Ministers. India will be 
brought immediately under the control of the Crown and 
Parliament, with such a machinery of administration as 
shall be thought conducive to ite welfare. The greatest 
dependency of the empire will receive the benefits of 
direct Parliamen supervision and direct Ministerial 
responsibility. Under such a system we can not doubt 
that the nation which has conquered and reconquered 
India will soon urge it onward with new force in the 
path of improvement." 

THE SIAMESE EMBASSADORS. 

The Embaseadors from the King of Siam have been 
presented to the Queen, and have tendered her the pres- 
ents sent her by their master. Phya Muntri Suriy- 
wangse, one of the representatives of the First or Major 
King of Siam, bore autograph letters from the two Kings, 
written in gold. The presents from the two Kings of 
Siam to her Maj the Queen were arranged on either 
side of the room. ey comprised an Eastern crown of 
gold and enamel, enriched with diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies; a gold collar, thickly studded with rubies; 
a large star; a massive ring, set with diamonds and a 
variety of precious stones; a golden belt, enriched with 
Tubies; a chair of state or throne; a rare and valuable 
white shell, having a number of jewels inserted; a cup 
and saucer of agate; a state mquin; a state saddle 
and bridle; a number of umbrellas, covered with gold 
embroidery; boxesand cups of solid gold; silver salvers, 
with gilt embossed edges; a metal drum ; and a variety 
of other articles of rarity and curious workmanship, t 
gether with a painting of the Court of the two Kings of 
Siam. 

PRINCE ALFRED COMING ovT. 

His Royal Highness Prince Alfred (destined, at no very 
distant day it is presumed, to become Lord High Adri 
ral of England) has been sojourning at Alverstoke, in 
Hampshire. An establishment named Alver Bank, a 
small but ample mansion, has been engaged, and in it 
the sailor prince has for some little time past been domes 
ticated. He has an ample retinue of servants, and a tal- 
ented staff of attendants, among whom are Lieutenant 
Cowell, of the Royal Engineers, who was his highness’s 
companion and guide during his continental tour; Dr 
Minter, surgeon; and the Rev. W. Jolly, as naval and 
general instructor. His little princeship gives dinner 
parties, and may be frequently seen “ cutting” about the 
port. 

A DINNER IN A FUNNEL. 

Mr. Soyer writes to the English papers to say: ** After 
visiting the Great Eastern a few days ago, I made a cal- 
culation that in one funnel I could dine one hundred per 
sons; therefore in the five funnels, five hundrea guests; 
also one thousand in the paddles (or models of the same), 
making a total of fifteert hundred persons who conld dine 
in this novel and monster banquet, which might, with 
the consent of the directors, take place on the deck a 
short period after the launch, to carry out which I should 
be most happy to devote my services gratuitously for the 
furtherance of such a scheme, the proceeds to be applied 
to some naval institution.” 


STRANGE ADVENTURE OF A YOUNG LADY. 

The following incident is related by a correspondent 
of an English paper: “On a cold, thick, f ay last 
week my bailiff and a neighbor, walki ene from 
market on the old turnpike-road, overtook a lady-like, 
well-dressed young woman, quite alone, silently travel- 
ing the same way. They passed on, but observed that 
the forlorn one kept a few paces behind them. They con- 
tinued for about two miles walking on, but without speak - 
ing to the stranger. At length the neighbor came to 
his residence, and Jeft his friend, who walked on toward 
his farm. It appeared extraordinary to see a young lady 
some miles from a town, on a lonely road, in a dense fog, 
at seven o'clock in the evening, in November, and out of 
kindness he asked her where she was going. The poor 
thing answered, ‘I do not know.’ ‘ Why, where did you 
come from? ‘Oh, from ——." ‘What! go far off as 
that? ‘Yes, I have been walking all day, and have had 
nothing toeat. Oh, lam very unhappy!" At this time 
they had arrived at my lodge ; the bailiff feeling the im 
propriety of leaving a beautiful and lady-like young creat - 
ure in her exposed condition, and knowing there was a 
bed there, called to the housekeeper and explained 

ease, when the good Samaritan at once took the wan- 
derer in, made tea for her, prepared her a bed, and treat- 
ed her like her own child. It soon became known in the 
house, and other supervision was instituted, and an ar- 
ment made that in the morning two poor, but re 
women should accompany the young woman 
to her home, a distance of twelve or Tustech miles. They 
did ro, and on arriving at the mansion of the young lady's 
parents, after a four hours’ walk, a piece of dry bread 
aud cheese and one shilling to each woman was sent 
from the drawing-room. The coachman had been riding 
about all night, in different directions, in search of the 
young lady; the footman had been all over the village, 
the whole neighborhood une sy and anxious, and the res 
toration of the lost sheep was valued at two shillings, as 
a reward for two poor women walking nearly thirty miles, 
and in the most affectionate manner taking care of an in- 
teresting fellow-creature, who might, but for that kind- 

ness, have been lost." 





F FRANCE. 
STATE OF TRADE AT PARIS. 

The correspondent of the London Times speaks thus 
of the state of trade at Paris: 

“Trade and manufactures, which indeed had been lan- 
guishing since the month of July, do not appear to be 
particularly affected by the crisis which has produced such 
ruinous results elsewhere. The cause I have alluded to 
already; the manufacturers generally limited their ope- 
rations, and were extremely cautious in their dealings, 
and this lueky timidity will petals prove the cause of 
comparative safety. They have not their warehouses 
overstocked with goods not yet paid for; they have no 
formidable en ents to mvet, and they may, without 
the fear of ruin, wait for better times. This state of 
things is said to be general, but it is not, I believe, uni- 
versal. There areexceptions; some who have been more 
enterprising or less prudent than their fellows, will be 
driven to t sacri in order to provide against de- 
mands which are inevitable. Several of the latter have 
already sold their produce at a reduction of from 20 to 30 
per cent., while their neighbors, who had no heavy en- 

ments to meet, are resolved to struggle on, and keep 
ir stock on hand, rather than make such abatements. 
The last accounts published by the Bank of France show 
that the demand om money is not as urgent among the 
commercial classes in Paris as elsewhere, the commercial 
bills presented for discount showing a considerable de- 
cline; still the feeling is one of decided uneasiness, and 
every one inquires how long will the present state of 
things last. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 











@ TREASURE FOUND IN AN OLD HOUSE. 

A few evenings since there was discovered in an old 
house in the Rue des Carmes, belonging to the city of 
Paris, a considerable amount of treasure. A bricklayer 
having been sent for to repair a chimney, found himself 
obliged, in order to get at his work, to move an old bu- 
reau, which had not been used for a long whik Hap 
pening to open it, he found at the bottom nine bags of 


money. Some of the bags contained seven, and others 
eight thousand livres in crown pieces, of six livres each. 
They were all coins of Louis X VL, and dated 1791 All 
the bags were tied up with string and sealed. Two of 


them were directed to the Bishop of Glaudeéve, and four 
to M. Ducros, vicar of Saint Jaques du Haut-Pas both 
these persons being dead, the money will be divided, a« 
cording to law, between the owner of the hous 
here is the city of Paris) and the workman who 
it. The occupying tenant is not entitled to ar 
it. This discovery has occasior 
neighborhood, and people have been busy all this morn- 
ing searching cellars, old furniture, and all sorts of holes 
and corners, in the vague hope of finding more treasure, 
YET ANOTHER SKELETON. 

It was stated some short time back, that 
man was a few days ago making an « avation in the 
court-yard of the Vicomte de Pibrac, at St. Ay, near 
Orleans, he found a human skeleton, the head of which 
was separated from the trunk, and placed on the brenst, 
On medical examination the skeleton was declared to be 
that of a female aged between fiftcen and twenty, and to 
have been buried between sixty and seventy years. The 
garden belonged from 1741 to 1546 to a family named 
Poupardin, who then sold it to M. de Pibrac; but there 
is no tradition in the village of any young girl having 
mysteriously disappeared. The magistrates of Orleans 
have decided that it is not necessary to institute any in- 
vestigation respecting the affair. 

LEANNESS OR DEATH. 

A tailor, of the Faubourg St. Denis, some time ago be- 
came extraordinarily fat, and from the jokes made on him 
by his friends he became afraid that he should die by 
apoplexy. This fear created after a while euch a pro- 
found impression on him that he was completely ab- 
sorbed by it, and he spent all his time in studying medi- 
cal books which treated of apoplexy. At length, strang: 
to say, the dread of dying suddenly so affected his mind 
that he resolved to commit suicide, and accordingly he 
eut his throat with a razor, but as that did not cause im- 
mediate death, he flung himeelf from the window of his 
room on the foarth story, and was killed on the spot. 


RUSSIA. 

THE FINANCIAL CRISIS AT 8ST. PETERSRURGH. 

“ The financial crisis which now weighs upon Europe,” 
gays the St. Petersburgh correspondent of the Nord, ‘* has 
had a disastrous influence on Russia. Gold has become 
extremely scarce. For notes of 100 roubles the discount 
office gives only five roubles in specie, and yet it is beset 
every day with crowds of persons who wish to get gold 
for their paper. On the 14th of November the nalf-in 
perial, the value of which in ordinary times is 5 roubles 
15 copecs, was quoted at the Bourse at 5 roubles 56 cx 
pees. The bankers are charging 15 per cent. for dis 





a laboring 


‘ in 
DEAD MEN'S BONES. 
Divers have examined the Russian ship Lefort, which 
had foundered in the Gulf of Finland, with 1400 men on 
board, According to a narrative in a Danish paper, the 
divers found 1100 corpses in the Interior of the vessel, « 
that 300 must have been om deck when the frightful ac 
cident happened. The corpses were mostly found embra 
ing each other, or clinging to the portions of the cat 
n had already setin. The livid faces « 





f the 


deci mp 


| corpses, with their eyes open and fixed, look all the more 


frightful as the glass in the diving bell and the diving 
helmets is so constructed as to magnify, and conseqnent 
ly to distort the objects examined through it At 
to raise the vessel will not be made before next year 
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ITALY. 
TERRIBLE SCENE AT A THEATRE, 

A writer from Europe gives the following description 
of the scene at Leghorn, where, in an agony of causeless 
alarm, one hundred men, of & crowd, were trampled to 
death, and five hundred wounded ‘The house was 
crowded. The play ‘The Taking of Sebastopol.’ The 
first acts went off well; battery after battery exploded, 
and the thrilling spectacle made the theatre ring with 
applause. All eyes were turned to see them take the 
Malakoff. At last it wasstormed. The soldiers rushed 
in, then the explosion, amidst the wildest cheers. At 
that moment a spark caught the seenes, they blazed, the 
andience thought it a part of the play and cheered the 
louder, the scene was so natural. Alas! it was too per- 
fect. Another moment they saw their mistake; a wild 
cry of misery drowned the applause. Higher and higher 
it rose, maddening the spectators with fright. Five 
minutes more and the fire was extinguished; but the 
spectators, like a herd of buffaloes, like a panic-stricken 
army, like a flock of sheep before wolves, like passengers 
from a sinking ship, losing all thought but of self-preser 
vation, rushed from their seata) The shrieks of women, 
the shrill ery of children, the hoarse voices of men, all 
struggling for life, presented a seene not describable 
Some threw themse!ves from the boxes into the pit, kill- 
ing themselves, and crushing those beneath them, No 
judgment, no forethought; out of the windows, over the 
lodges, stamping each other to death. The sentinels 
were ordered to stop the passage with bayonets. They 
planted, and those in the front ranks were run through 
and through, and the soldiers, with the rest, were rauti- 
lated with the feet of hundreds.” 


INDIA. 
LATEST NEWS OF THE MUTINY. 

Havelock is in the Residency of Lucknow with 1500 
men—1000 more, with sick and wounded, are at Alum- 
bar, distant three miles. Communication between the 
two difficult The enemy is said to be in great force, 
and strong in artillery. A convoy of provisions from 
Cawnpore arrived at Lucknow, shortly after its relief, es- 
corted by 250 men, who, it is said, got in unmolested, in 
consequence of the Sepoys being busily engaged in in- 
trenching themselves. Reinforcements being sent 
with all speed from Calcutta Detachments, amounting 
in all to 1200 Europeans, were to have left Cawnpore for 
Lacknow on the 16th of October. The garrison at the 
latter place could easily force their way out, but General 
Havelock does not wish to expose the women and chil- 
dren to further danger. Nena Sahib iseaid to be near Bi 
thoor again. Nothing was known at Calcutta of his re- 
ported capture by the Bellooch battalion. The King of 
Delhi is to be tried by a military commission. Two more 
of his sons have been taken andehot. General Havelock 
was reinforced by her Majesty's 53d and 03d Regiments 
about the 24th October. By the 80th Colonel Greathed 
would raise General Havelock's army to 7000 men. 

MOVEMENTS OF GREATHED'S COLUMN, 

Colone!] Greathed's column, consisting of her Majesty's 
Sth Foot, 9th Lancers, two troops of Horse Arvillery, one 
line 4th Field Battery, 5 twelve-inch mortars, two com- 
panies of Punjab Sappers, 24 and 4th Punjab Infantry, 
125 detachments of Punjab Cavalry, and 200 Hodson's 
Horse, about 3000 in all, in pursuit of Delhi fugitives, 
fell in with the enemy at undsbubur, and, two 
hours’ fighting, routed them with heavy loss of mea, two 
guns, and ammunition. The British loss way 50 killed 
and wounded. Malagurh was afterward taken and blown 
up. Fought them again successfully at Allyghur on the 
Sth, when 400 of the enemy were cut up and two guns 
taken. The column reached Agra on the léth. The ene- 
my made a sudden and unexpected attack on canton- 
ments, but were repulsed, utterly dispersed, and pursuit 
continued up to the Kharee. Great number killed —1000; 
all the guns (45), plunder, camp e and 5 iacs of 
treasure captured, with little loss on the British side 

THE PALACE DURING THE SACK OF DELHI. 

An officer thus describes what be saw in the famous 
palace of the great Mogul: 

‘* Immediately on receiving news of the evacuation, I 
started for the palace You can have no conception of 
Sikhs, and 


the scene of coufusioun—MWidemen, Ghoorkas 
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Punjabees quarreling over their plunder; ar.a <uch plan. 
der to quarrel about! Old counterpanes, Cirty blankets, 
tin and copper pots and pans, Sepeya’ red couts, baskets, 
papers, packets o1 tinsel, bottles of rose-water aud ott 
of roses lying here, there, and every where, and the who! 
place in a state of squalor and wretchedness passing a‘! 
description. On turning into the gardens in froot of 
Douglas's stables, I found myself alon« I can not 
you what a scene of desolation presented {iself t 
eyes, The garden had been an encamping gre 





| the Sepoys, and every thing bore witness t hay 


been deserted in hot hast: The tents were « 
ing, but it seemed as if everybody ha 
out of the boxes, and, without 
had made the best of his way out of t 
stiliness, too, after the melee and riot that I 1 
quitted, was really appalli: snd I stood I 
the stairs stupefied, as if with a heated at 
unable to move I wae roused by he ‘ 
from the apartments above n Wi 
the King, his two sone and era deon } 
(among whom was Mirza M 1 Bey 
servedly shot before they were | ght 
where their bodies were ex: tin the 
We give an excellent picture of thi t 
elsewhere 

FRENCH ACOOUNT FROM 

The Paris Jaye profens 

ing as a correct account of tl 
the date of the Iat 
ters of the town of Lucknow. but only 
two kilometres distant Phis fortress } 
ualed by General Outran:, + 
derous struggic, in puttir : 
with the besieged. He is 
of the place. Genera! ’ 
ond column, is eneam ped ort«i4 
nence called Méunt Hamas He is 
insurgent army, twenty thoa 
of the town of Locknow 
the English find ther I 
force, which inte 
pore, the hase of th 
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THE WRITING ON TH? AT ‘ 3 ry 
A correspondent of t ; 

pore, says, that im ¢ 
the chambers in which ¢! ‘ 
were confined previ to t ' ‘ ‘ 
*Remember us!’ * & 
Bombay Gazctte wr f rm 
tember, that the m “ te 
revenge on the mutineers wl und +» 
fell in with them, th th baving heen 4 ‘ 
by the horrible sights \ bh they 1 eted 
entering the intrenched posi 7 
his little band. He cont ee \ 
numbers of the n t and f ! 
will yet slay them thou 1 


THE 1 YD OF DELHI 
A private lett I ea 

“ For a description of the riches of D non | 
adequate, Cashme awis inlaid a 
covered with gold la 
of gold, beds of silk and 4 nh, such as no noblem 
house in England « i produes. * A 
carrying out of Ds the fir tay 
most nothing. A shawl whict 
£100, they were sell for four ruy 
pend l 
supposed the Ri 
£1000 each, tl 
that the priz 
Most of « 


ur fellows wer 





flea w eo t } rland ‘ ri of 


ir men are wort ward of 10 


THE CAPTURE y Thur rt 
A letter of a your vf 
dated Dugehai« ‘ ‘ fort 


20th September last. sas . Gee Some « ‘ 





came up with the King’s sons and grandson. He 
only 100 native horsemen of h m regiment with hin 
and the enemy about 10.000. 2000 of wi 

armed Sepoys. Hodges Raa t 

them, so nid 
game was up with t! 1, and ¢t they } 
render, which they did a : and ca 
Hodgson, who immediate!y surrounded the carriage wit 
his men. He sent for their arms, and, afte 
some time, these aleo were 
phants, and lots of stores 
son ordered the princes ! 
ing all was not right for ther ves, bewar ke) 
to talk, and say they hoped there m i 
into their conduct. Hodgson said, ‘ Choeprol yul- 
et), and ordered them te tak f all their f on 
When this was dk he said, *‘ Now get i 
ordered the driver to proceed. He then tx 
of his men, and asked for a carbis ad, with 
hand, shot each and all of the thre 
took their bodies into the 
@pection in front the 
had laid out their victime during the un 
are lacs spon lacs of treasure and 
city, and if the city ite 
fetch upward 





r forme time 


given up, with seven ek 
On reaching the l, Hodg 


f the vehicle 








e pring Ile then 
city, and laid them 
Kotarallie where t « wretebes 


pre Vy u 
f was pat up ferr m it { 
f titty lees.” 


CHINA. 

ANOTHER BRITISH SUBJECT 

The Hong Kong cor pondent 7 
follows: “ The case of Tobis he man wh 
country to collect ‘ voy money 
to rob with violence, is an omb The man is 
dead, and the cireumat are, it appears, worse than 
when they were firet reperted. When he had, either in 


anger or by mie! ©, shot eof I Chinese 


or, plain Engl ich, 
Tasampent 


eid lasl m and 





legs to 


a bamboo 
wretch's tormenta tm 
lie, he could not eit; thet yaw 
flesh, and his wound ‘ f 
boiled r I 
all Six days he lured Om t 

taken to Dr. Parker pital, hie w , 
back all « red ¢ j 
tortured to death, and he Now mont 
important fact that ha urred since t The 
affair of the Arrow i« as not ' ed» it 
is the murder of a Briti«h 
regret that this wretched ruff 
we must recollect that he was * 2 let ' 
cause he was a robber, but becamse one of | ‘ \ 
ruffians was slain. The conduct of th ai 
direct contravention of the treaty, aud preceds 
allowed, will apply to any Brgliehman who may ax 
dentally violate Chinese law while in pursuit of peaecful 
avocations." 


© Was ce 






NICARAGUA, 
LANDING OF GENERAL WALKER 


General Walker, who, it will be recollected, took his 
departure from Mobile Bay on the 18th n the s 
ship Fashion, landed at Punta Arenas, in Nicoragua, on 


the 25th November, with one bundred and Ofity men. Not 
the slightest attempt was mai prevent the landing, 
and in fact the purpose of the expedition ayy 

fot even been guessed Tie United States sloop-of-war 





Saratoga was lying in the bart wr, and the Fushion passed 
under her stern at ful! speed, with only ten men on deck 
The whole party were ian led at Scott's wharf, General 


Walker had, it seems, sent fifty men up the viver by oth- 
er eutrances, before making his appearance at Punta 
Arenas. After landing the expedition the Fashion took 
her departure for Aspinwall, whore, at the departure of 
the Star of the Weet, she was taking coal on board, Com- 
modore Paulding. of the United States frigate Wabash, 
attempted to seize her at Aspinwall), but, on examiaing 
her papere, found them correct, and consequently could 
take no further steps against her. The Britieh and Amer- 











fean naval forces had siled from Aspinwall for San Juan, 
and would very probably take ort in the scenes in that 
vicinity, or at least prevent the landing of eny more Gli. 


| busters, 
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To the Editor of Ef irper’s 
Weekly. 

Aware of vour desire 
to promote the “‘great- 
est good of the greatest 
number,” and of r 
perseverance ind candor 

! 





in arnvocat 

measures, I beg leave to 
pr ‘ your col { - 
ation, and through your 
columns to your int lli- 
gent readers, a proposi- 
tion for the solving of 
that ridd The relief 
of Broa M = 
tive | r the j 

good alone, it is u 


essary that my name ap- 
pear in connection wi 

this suggestion, whi 
should stand or falls 


ply on its own merit 


Having examined 
with care the | 
tions for giving n 


room to vehicies in ti 
great thoroughfare of 
your city; that of M: 
Willis for an elovated 
railway; that of tl 
Hon. Mayor Wood for 
the removal of front pr 


‘ections and ex scen- 


rv of a side-str paral 

lel with Broad ‘ 

tending from I m 
t 


Square to the Batt 


und having estimat 





as nearly as] 
cost of each, as well as 
their adaptation to the 
end in view —I have 
thought upon another 
plan, which, with difli- 
dence, I now submit to 
the Mayor, corporation 


and citizens of New 
York 
I propese, th hat 
Broadway | w 1 
First, 1 vy } 
turn int irra 
cover Their a ra 
This would make the str 
bein ix f \ 1 
carriages rea 
t ed parallel r 
Ss udly, I ¥ 
street an arcad tw 
a ‘ se } 
i oe. Jew 
till supported as tl 
are of marble tor 
might be titu 
in the ar ‘ ! 
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enough for the arcade. 


A Y. If necessary, the cross. 


streets could be arched, 








ider, th 
J 7 ir? 
] to tl 
1 lks 
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for the 
ut the per 
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nd altaws 


> omni 


width of 


: pla ori 


view of t 


ther, a 
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k, leaving the /r 


they 


lk fr 
mK Ire 


he sts 


-walks do now 
on each side of Broadway. 
it is (an omnibus 
uses Oo! 
the pr 


nis 
rsons walking with- 


et 





and thus continue un- 
broken the_arcade from 
one end of Broadway to 
the other. 

It is useless to talk of 
parallel streets. Broad- 
way is, and always will 
be, the great central 
route from the lower 
part of the city to Union 
Square. 

The plan proposed is 
the only one that can re- 
lieve Broadway, and it 
is one neither impossible 
nor chimerical. The Rue 
de Rivoli, anf also the 
Rue Castiglione, in Par- 
is, are both without side- 
walks, and half the city 
of Bolonia, and the foot- 
passengers crowd the 
covered arcades on each 
side—precisely such ar- 
cades as we propose for 
Broadway. Plans and 
sections of the design 
are herewith presented 
to the public, with a 
view, not only of the 
streets in Paris above- 
named, but of two or 
three of the blocks on 
Broadway arcaded or 
tunneled in the mode 
proposed by the writer. 

Every citizen is re- 
quested to give this sub- 
ject a fair consideration 
before rejecting it. With 
such a promenade Bread- 
way would not only ac- 
commodate four times as 
many vehicles, but make 
New York the most mag- 
nificent city onthe globe. 





BROADWAY WIDENED BY THE ARCADE PLAY. 
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THE ARCADE—END VIEW. 


with its throng of carriages. This arcac 
might be arched up to the first floors over- 
head uniformly, or irregularly, as the 
height of second floors in the different 
buildings varied. 

This arcade would, of course, cast the 
front of the stores, as at present, twelve 
feet farther back, and the arcade would 
serve the purpose of the awnings now lin- 
ing the street fronts, and it would be no 
darker within; and as for that matter, shop- 
keepers do not love toe much glare of light. 

Such an arcade is possible, is feasible, 

1d would not only give all the surface of 
Broadway between the buildings to vehi- 
cles, but it would afford the most magnifi- 
cent promenade in the world. It would 
protect from rain, and from sunshine, and 


and pleasant. It would be the glory of 
New York. 

As to its cost, its highest estimated cost 
is two millions of dollars, averaging twen- 


ty hundred dollars to each edifice tun- 
neled The Metropolitan, the St. Nicholas, 
t! \stor, Stewart's, Lafarge, could still 
retain untouched their first-story fronts 


(and all other like edifices), all the altera- 
tion made in these buildings being only 
their perforation longitudinally, wide 


from snow. It would remain always dry (ieee 





We propose that the 
lower portion of Broad- 
way, commencing with 

Barnum’s Museum, should be first arcaded ; and so on, block by block, 
in those sections of this great street, southwardly, which sre most 
crowded. We do not advocate, or expect to see, the whole of Broad- 
way thus relieved by our plan of arcades; but we do expect to see, 
ere many years, large portions of it so relieved. The Astor House, 
being so solid and massive, may remain as it is, as the street is wide 
enough before it; but we hope that the lower part of this thoroughfare 
below St. Paul's, and above Chambers Street to Canal Street, will be 
relieved by arcading ere many years. 

The work can be done gradually; a block at a time. It is trues 
that each store-front would lose twelve feet length; but in lieu it 
would have this noble covered arcade, where customers could walk to 
their doors in all weathers, sheltered from the sun and the rain, and 
from the snow. In wet weather MP in hot, they would do as much 
business as in others. The Rue Rivoli is a mile and a half long, with- 
out a sidewalk except the arcades, and every body knows it is one of 





RUE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS. 





STRELT-CROSSING WITH THE ARCADE, 
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the finest shopping streets in Paris, and most fashionable. Re- 
gent’s Park, in London, has also arcaded sidewalks; so has the 
public square in Havana; and in Venice, and many other cities, 
every new house leaves under its first floor a covered promenade. 

In fact, this arcading is common enough, and every where 
popular and useful. There can be no objection made against the 
proposed arcading of the most crowded parts of Broadway that 
will not hold also against Rue de Rivoli; but no voice has ever 
yet been heard opposed to this street. 

The writer therefore proposes that the arcade have a fair trial. 
Let it be tried upon one block, and we are sure that it would 
find such favor with the public, both foot-passengers and store- 
keepers, that the whole of Broadway, in twenty years, will be ar- 
caded, and this principle of “ relief” will be applied to side-streets, 
such as Nassau, and William, and others. 

We have illustrated our plan by engravings of Rue de Rivoli, 
and of sections of Broadway as proposed to be arcaded. 

It is true here and there a church may interfere, but if the ‘‘ old 
Brick,” and other sacred edifices, are entirely demolished to make 
room for thé crowding cars of commerce, may not front fences like 
St. Paul’s, and St. Thomas's, and other places, be removed, and 
the promenade pass close to the walls, even underneath the noble 
portico of St. Paul's? 

Difficulties and local objections are anticipated. But no plan 
can be devised free from them. This plan is no visionary one, 
but is in actual practice in some of the noblest streets abroad. It 
is, therefore, simply a question of dollars and cents; and public 
convenience and commercial utility in this age are not weighed 
in the seale with “ dollars and cents.” The question is, Is it prac- 
ticable, and will it give relief to Broadway? We answer in the 
affirmative, and submit the subject to the people. 

It is a part of the plan to have the sidewalk on the west side 
of the Park thrown to the inside within the railing. 

One word as to the stoops, steps, cellar doors, and the like. In 
the plan for removing them which the Mayor has proposed the 
occupants would suffer far more annoyance and cost than by the 
arcade ; for they could have them all within it. But we for the 
present leave the whole matter with the citizens, and Mayor and 
Corporation. The latter, by constructing over the arched cross- 
streets rooms, and even edifices three or four stories high, could 
realize a revenue that in a few years would pay for the proposed 
plan. ENGINEER. 








PARISIAN BUILDINGS FOR CITY RESIDENTS. 
BY CALVERT VAUX, ARCHITECT. 

Ar a meeting of the Institute of American Architects, held 

some time since, the idea of erecting in New York buildings for 


city residents on the European plan, was brought forward for discussion, and a paper, illustrated by a 


design, was read by Mr. Vaux, one of the members, 
The subject seems to be one of marked popular interest, and we therefore give this week an outlins 
of the paper read at the meeting, and severai engravings that will enable our readers to compr 


rehend the 
| y 
leading features of the particular plan submitted for examination. 


In all the large American cities at the present time, and in New York especially, there is a constant- 


ly increasing demand in the way of house accommodation, for a more liberal supply of convenience and 


comfort than has been considered necessary by most persons till within the last few years. This desire 
seems to progress even faster than the extraordinary prosperity of the people. The mechanic nowa- 
days shares with the millionaire his taste for the luxuries of privacy, fresh air, water, and light; and 
the wish to occupy, together with the capacity to appreciate, a commodious residence, is widely spread 


among all classes. 


It is certainly well that this desire should exist, and it ought, doubtless, to be responded to by pro- 
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fessional architects as far as possible, inasmuch as it is the duty 
of science and art to popularize as well as to discover, and to a 

sist in developing, in an economical form, all those refinements of 
convenience that education teaches us are healthful and agreea- 





ble. The present position of matters—at any rate in New York 
does not seem to be entirely satisfactory [he area of the city 
is limited, and the population, for many reasons, growing larger 
und larger every year, the available building sites have continued 
increasing in value, till the mere interest ou the purchase-money 
of an ordinary city lot, without any | 1 it, would in any 
European city be considered an exorbitant rent for the hous and 
lot together. 

If buildings could be erected at an extremely reasonabk cost, 
this would in a measure compensate for the high price to be pail 
for the land they occupy; but this, we are all aware, is not tha 
case. Wages are high, and the outlay nec y for building and 
fitting up even a small house rend s a hich rental ne seary, if 
the investment is to be at all remunerative rl matter of bur- 
densome rent is a growing evil in New York, and is well known 
to be so. Strenuous efforts have, indeed, beer ule to economize 
space by reducing the width of the lots, a it is not uncommon 
now to see two houses built on a space of twenty-five fect—thus 
making each residence to consist of lor ns that are very thin, 
narrow passages that are very dark, a wided stairways that 
are very uncomfortable; still the rent is materially reduced by 
this process, and such houses readily find oce pants, who are will- 
ing to pay a high price and liv: were, on a ladder, rather 
than give up the advantages of a convenient situation This 
whole difficulty can, of course, be avoided taki a house at 
some considerable distance from the nd the facil for 
suburban residence are fortunately alw he inere till, 
although many may live agreeably in this the great 1 ri 
ty of those who have to work for their i na la ty will 
naturally seek for accommodations within an casv distance of the 
scene of their labors, 

There are, we know, several other methods of obtaining a resi- 
dence in a city like New York Thus, a f may live at a ho- 
tel or in a boarding-house, but the st | that e1 
the constant change, and the entire abeen f i slitw is 
the everyday domestic arrangemen wil lwavs render this 
method of living distasteful, as a pern tt to the heads 

wey | of families who have any taste for ger ! omforts, wheth- 
7 er they happen to belong to this t r the in some 

~ cases, two or more parties make arra nts to |} a house to- 

gether, and this is a tolerably satisfact plan, if the ents 

are suited to each other; but it sce { ff Miva res that 

might not be more completely tained if ti t f apartinents 


were entirely separated and comp! iv el 


In Europe, extensive buildings several stories high, are frequently i with all the rooms re- 
quired for a family grouped together on one level, or nearly so l appr 1 thr } e hall door 
from a public stair-case; and this Contmental plan, as it is call ’ { , . ivanta. 
ges, that it deserves more attention than has hitherto been a rded t \ aN et it is little 
more than its title indicates, a Continental plan, so far as New Yor! t for it } ] ly 
taken any root here, except in the inadequate shape of what are knov ter he and thi 
limited development of its capabilities is naturally calculated to deter rather than in property 
owners to invest their capital in this style of building. ; 

In the Scotch cities the advantages obtained by having separate suite f roor er t ame roof 
were recognized and acted on many years ago, and numbers of suc! | we ' eiwht or 
ten stories high; but there seems a practical disadvantage in this ext 
that would render it unadvisable to try any experiment of the sort } York 
of easy stairs may be readily surmounted, and the freedom from dust a1 ained those wl 
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micht live in the third or fourth stories, would be 
found to compensate, in a great measure, for the 
trouble of traversing an extra flight or two of 
stairs: and thus people of about the same stand- 
ing in society could, in all probability, be readily 
induced to occupy comfortable apartments as high 
as the fourth floor, but beyead this, the extra la- 
bor would soon be considered excessive, and the 
much cheaper rooms would attract a lower class 
of tenants than those like!y to occupy floors nearer 
the level of the street: this would, in all probabil- 

; ught very disagreeable in an American 
city, although accepted as a matter of course in 
Edinbargh. The same objection holds good in 
many of the French and German buildings ar- 
ranged on this plan, and although they offer mod- 
els for imitation in most respects, this difficulty 
will, ia all probability, have to be avoided if the 
idea is to be successfully developed here. 

It is not uncommon to find the larger and more 
elegant European establishments built round an 
open court. They are thus made to occupy, for the 
most part, ground at a considerable distance behind 
the most valuable frontage that faces on the main 
street; but such a plan does not seem practicable 
here, not only on account of the peculiar plan of the 
city, but because every family that owns or rents 
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a house wiehes to have the principal parlor com- 
mand a view of the street; and American ladies, 
who are in the habit of spending the greater part 


of their time in the 





rowv apartments, think it far 
more lively and cheerful to look out ona busy thor- 
oughfare than on a monotoneus quadrangle, how- 
ever elegantly it may be decorated. The suites 
facing the court would not, therefore, be so readily 
rented, and it consequently seems desirable in New 
York to abandon this feature if possible. 

It is not at all uncommon in the European build- 
Ings on this plan to find the public stair-case in the 
middle of the house, and although ample in dimen- 
tions, somewhat restricted in its supply of light and 
air. Indeed, aga general rule, the public approaches 
are allowed to be of secondary importance, and the 
agreeable effect of the rooms themselves, when ar- 
rived at, is possibly enhanced thereby; but a dif- 
ferent plan must be adopted if the idea is to be suit- 
ed to New York needs, the public stair-case, which 
is the unusual feature to which we have to be ac- 
customed, must be made light, airy, and elegant ; 
and if possible, lighter, airier, and more elegant 
than any other part of the house, or a prejudice will 
be likely to be excited on entering the premises 
against the whole effect, and this it is all-important 
to avoid. 

In London the subject has attracted a good deal 
of attention, and some very handsome building 
have been put up; but the price of ground is so 
comparatively moderate, even in very eligible sit- 
uations, that a frontage on the main avenue of fifty 
or sixty feet is given to each suite of apartments 
without the rental being 
frontage i 
and costly 
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exorbitant. 
irs desirable, and for 
1ites of rooms 
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absolutely 





necessary 
in the 


ight advisable, however, 
study subi » show what may be done 
with a fine open site it rather to take the ordi- 
nary dimensions of 100 feet city lots, 
and exhibit a method of arranging suites of rooms 
for families on these restricted dimensions, so that 
each suite of have its parlor fa¢ing 
and also a sufficient number of rooms 
for the accommodation of a family of moderate size. 
On one side of the sement, which would be 
partially above ground, bu of which no pl in is 
shown, a set of rooms, consisting of parlor and bed- 
] ith-room, etc., is provided ; these 
ld be adapted to the wants of a single gentle- 
ecding only such attendance as could be fur- 
nished by the housekeeper, who would occupy the 
other side of the basement, and who, 
it is proposed, should take general charge of the 
building, keep the stairways clean, receive mes- 
, ; the rear of the basement would be oc- 
eupied by cellarage for the tenants. Each one 
having a roomy, weil-lighted cellar, for coal, etc. ; 
convenient of access to these cellars, a lift, com- 
municating with the kitchens of each set of rooms, 
is provided, this lift being also intended to take 
baskets of clothes to and from the different stories 
and a large drying-room that is planned over the 
kitehen-block, immediately under the roof. 
Above the basement the suites of apartments 
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correspond in all respects one with the other; the 
public stair-case is planned in the centre of the 
block, facing the street, and lighted with large 


windows story. The hall of each tenant 
ypens from a landing on this stair-case, and is fur- 
ished with a glazed inner and a solid outer door. 
1 this hall is an entrance to the parlor, one to 
the dining-room, and one to the kitchen wing and 
bedrooms. 

Behind the dining 
By arranging the pl 


higher 


every 








m is an open well for light. 
edrooms on a somewhat 
level than the parlors several advantages 
btained ; for droom passage and the 
et high, while the parlors and 
s are twelve feet high, the additional three 
feet can by a difference of lev 4, be so placed that 
it may be arranged for closet room, at a convenient 
height for use the bedroom and kitchen 
floor, and it also allows of a passage to the bedrooms 
that does not pass the kitchen door at all, which 
is desirable for the sake of privacy; the pantry is 
proposed to be abo t $x inches in height, 
and thus a housekeeper’s pantry of available dimen- 
sions can be planned over it without encroaching 
on the next floor. 

A dust shaft is introduced; that may be used both 
from the bedroom and kitchen level, on each suite. 
A well-hole for light and veatilation is arranged 
where it will be of the most advantage to the 
passage to bedrooms and to the bath-rooms; the 
wedroom passage is purposely diverted from a 
straight line, so as to avoid the uninviting appear- 
ance of a long, narrow corridor, and three bedrooms 
are grouped at the exiveme end of the lot, where 
they will get the best light and be most quiet and 
retired. ‘The dining-room pantry has closets and 
@ sink, and the kitchen is provided with range, 
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sink, boiler, wash trays; kitchen closets, store- 
room, coal closet, and servants’ bedroom up a few 
steps from the kitchen level, and this completes 
the accommodation offered. 

The rooms are of moderate size, and it is con- 
ceived that a set of apartments of this sort would 
be found all-sufficient for a large number of fami- 
lies living in New York, and paying higher rents 
than these suites would command for small, ill- 
planned, disagreeably- situated houses, that are 
found very uncomfortable to live in. It is pro- 
posed that the stair-case should be fire-proof, and 
it is thought that the situation chosen aud style of 
finish used ought to be such that the rents might 
average about $450 for a set of rooms «:: the prin- 
cipal floor, $400 for the second story, $350 for the 
third, $300 for the fourth, and $200 for the base- 
ment. It is conceived that if the plan were carried 
out on this scale in an agreeable situation, not too 
far up town, it would at once become a highly re- 
munerative investment for the outlay incurred. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“Tf,” says a great thinker (Degrnanvo, Du Perfection- 
ment Moral, chap. ix., “On the Diffieu! 
counter in Self Study’’)—“ If one concentrates refice- 
tion too much on one's self, one ends by no longer see- 
ing any thing, or seeing only what one wishes. By the 
very act, as it were, of capturing one's self, the person- 
age we believe we have seized, escapes, disappears. 
Nor is it only the complexity of our inner being which 
obstructs our examination, but its exceeding variability. 
The investigator's regard should embrace all the sid 
of the subject, and perseveringly pursue all its phases. 








Ir is the race-week in Humberston, a county 
town far from Gatesboro’, and in the north of En- 
gland. ‘The races last three days; the first day 
is over; it has been a brilliant spectacle; the 
course crowded with the carriages of provincial 
magnates, with equestrian betters of note from 
the metropolis ; blacklegs in great muster ; there 
have been gaming-booths on the ground, and 
gipsies telling fortunes; much Champagne im- 
bibed by the well-bred, much soda-water and 
brandy by the vulgar. Thousands and tens 
of thousands have been lost and won; some 
paupers been for the time enriched ; some rich 
men made poor for life, Horses have won fame; 
some of their owners lost character. Din and 
uproar, and coarse oaths, and rude passions— 
all have had their hour. The amateurs of the 
higher classes have gone back to dignified coun- 
try-houses, as courteous hosts or favored guests. 





The professional speculators of a lower grade 
have poured back into the county town, and inns 
and taverns are crowded. Drink is hotly called 
for at recking bars; waiters and chambermaids 
pass to and fro, with dishes, and tankards, and 
bottles in their hands. All is noise and bustle, 
and cating and swilling, and disputation and 
slang, wild glee and wilder despair among those 
who come back from the race-course to the inns 
in the county town. At one of these taverns, 
neither the best nor the worst, and in a small 
narrow slice of a room that seemed robbed from 
the landing-place, sate Mrs, Crane, in her iron- 
gray silk gown. She was seated close by the 
open window, as carriages, chaises, flies, carts, 
vans, and horsemen succeeded each other thick 
and fast, watching the scene with a soured, 
scornful look. For human joy, as for human 
grief, she had little sympathy. Life had no 
Saturnalian holidaysleft for her. Some memory 
in her past had poisoned the well-springs of her 
social being. Hopes and objects she had still, 
but out of the wrecks of the natural and health- 
ful existence of womanhood those objects and 
hopes stood forth exaggerated, intense, as are 
the ruling§passions in monomania. <A bad wo- 
man is popularly said to be worse than a wicked 
man. If so, partly because women, being more 
solitary, brood more unceasingly over cherished 
ideas, whether good or cvil; partly also, for the 
same reason that makes a wicked gentleman, 
who has lost caste and character, more irre- 
claimable than a wicked clown, low-born and 
low-bred, viz., that in proportion to the loss of 
shame is the gain in recklessness ; but principal- 
ly, perhaps, because in extreme wickedness there 
is necessarily a distortion of the reasoning facul- 
ty ; and man, accustomed from the cradle rather 
to reason ghan to feel, has that faculty more firm 
against abrupt twists and lesions than it is in 
woman ; where virtue may have left him, logic 
may still linger, and he may decline to push 
evil to a point at which it is clear to his under- 
standing that profit vanishes and punishment 
rests; while woman, once abandoned to ill, finds 
sufficient charm in its mere excitement; and, 
regardiess of consequences, where the man asks, 
“Can 1?” raves out, “I will!’ Thus man may 
be criminal through cupidity, vanity, love, jeal 
ousy, fear, ambition, rarely in civilized, that is, 
reasoning life, through hate and revenge; for 
hate is a profitless investment, and revenge 
ruinous speculation. But when women are 
thoroughly depraved and hardened, nine times 
out of ten it is hatred or revenge that makes 
them so. Arabella Crane had not, however, 
attained to that last state of wickedness, which, 
consistent in evil, is callous to remorse ; she was 
not yet unsexed. In her nature was still that 
essence, “varying and mutable,” which dis- 
tinguishes woman while womanhood is left to 
her. And now, as she sate gazing on the throng 
below, her haggard mind recoiled perhaps from 
the conscious shadow of the Evil Principle which, 
invoked as an ally, remains as a destroyer. 
dark front relaxed; she moved in her seat un- 
easily. ‘ Must it be always thus!” she muttered 
—‘“always this hell here! Even now, if in one 
large pardon I could include the undoer, the 
earth myself, and again be human—human, 
evén as those slight triflers or coarse brawlers 
that pass yonder! Oh, for something in com- 
mon with common life !” s 
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Her lips closed, and her eyes again fell upon 
the crowded street. At that moment three or 
four heavy vans or wagons filled with operatives 
or laborers and their wives, coming back from 
the race-course, obstructed the way; two out- 
riders with satin jackets were expostulating, 
cracking their whips, and seeking to clear space 
for an open carriage with four thorough-bred im- 
patient horses. ‘Toward that carriage every 
gazer from the windows was directing eager 
eyes ; cach foot-passenger on the pavement lifted 
his hat—evidently in that carriage some great 
person! Like all who are at war with the 
world as it is, Arabella Crane abhorred the 
great, and despised the small for worshiping the 
great. But still her own fierce dark eyes me- 
chanically followed those of the vulgar. The car- 
riage bore a marquis’s coronet on its panels, 
and was filled with ladies; two other carriages 
bearing a similar coronet, and evideutly belong- 
ing to the same party, were in the rear. Mrs. 
Crane started. In that first carriage, as it now 
slowly moved under her very window, and 
paused a minute or more, till the obstructing 
vehicles in front were marshaled into order— 
there flashed upon her eyes a face radiant with 
female beauty in its more gloriousprime. Among 
the crowd at that moment was a blind man, 
adding to the various discords of the street by 
a miserable hurdy-gurdy. In the movement of 
the throng to get nearer to a sight of the ladies 
in the carriage, this poor creature was thrown 
forward ; the dog that led him, an ugly brute, 
on his own account or his master’s, took fright, 
broke from the string, and ran under the horses’ 
hoofs, snarling. The horses became restive; 
the blind man made a plunge after his dog, and 
was all but run over. The lady in the first car- 
riage, alarmed for his safety, rose up from her 
seat, and made her outriders dismount, lead 
away the poor blind man, and restore to him his 
dog. ‘Thus engaged, her iace shone full upon 
Arabella Crane; and with that face rushed a 
tide of earlier memories. Long, very long 
since she had seen that face—seen it in those 
years when she herself, Arabella Crane, was 
young and handsome. 

The poor man—who seemed not to realize 
the idea of the danger he had escaped—once 
more safe, the lady resumed her seat; and now 
that the momentary animation of humane fear 
and womanly compassion passed from her coun- 
tenance—its expression altered—it took the 
calm, almost the coldness, of a Greek statue. 
But with the calm there was a listless melan- 
choly which Greek sculpture never gives to the 
Parian stone; stone can not convey that melan- 
choly—it is the shadow which needs for its sub- 
stance a living, mortal heart. 

Crack weut the whips; the horses bounded on 
—the equipage rolled fast down the street, fol- 
lowed by its satellites. “ Well!” said a voice in 
the street below, “*T never saw Lady Montfort in 
such beauty. Ah, here comes my Yord 

Mrs. Crane heard and looked forth again. A 
dozen or more gentlemen on horseback rode 
slowly up the street; which of these was Lord 
Montfort ?—-not difficult to distinguish. As the 
by-standers lifted their hats to the cavalcade, the 
horsemen generally returned the salutation by 
simply touching their own—one horseman un- 
covered wholly. That one must be the Mar- 
quis, the greatest man in those parts, with lands 
stretching away on either side that town for 
miles and miles; a territory which, in feudal 
times, might have alarmed aking. He, the civ- 
ilest, must be the greatest. A man still young, 
decidedly good-looking, wonderfully well-dress- 
ed, wonderfully well-mounted, the careless ease 
of high rank in his air and gesture. To the su- 
perficial gaze, just what the great Lord of Mont- 
fort should be. Look again! In that fair face 
is there not something that puts you in mind of 
a florid period which contains a feeble platitude? 
—something in its very prettiness that betrays 
a weak nature, and a sterile mind? 

The cavalcade passed away—the vans and the 
wagons again usurped the thoroughfare. Ara- 
bella Crane left the window, and approached 
the little looking-glass over the mantle-piece. 
She gazed upon her own face bitterly—she was 
comparing it with the features of the dazzling 
Marchioness. 

The door was flung open, and Jasper Losely 
sauntered in, whistling a French air, and flap- 
ping the dust from his boots with his kid glove. 

** All right,” said he, gayly. ‘A famous day 
of it.” 

“ You have won,” said Mrs. Crane, in a tone 
rather of disappointment than congratulation, 

“Yes. That £100 of Rugge’s has been the 
making of me. I only wanted a capital just to 
start with!” He flung himself into a chair, open- 
ed his pocket-book, and scrutinized its contents. 
** Guess,” said he, suddenly, ‘on whose horse I 
won these two rouleaur? Lord Montfort’s! Ay, 
and I saw my lady!” 

“So did I see her, from this window. 
did not look happy!” 

‘*Not happy !—with sach an equipage! neat- 
est turn-out I ever set eyes on; not happy, in- 
deed! I had half a mind to ride up to her car- 
riage and advance a claim to her gratituds.” 

‘Gratitude! Oh, for your part in that mis- 
erable affair of which you told me?” 

‘Not a miserable affair for her, but certainly 
I never got any good from it—trouble for no- 
thing! Basta! No use looking back!” 

“No use ; but who can help it!” said Arabel- 
la Crane, sighing heavily; then, as if eager to 
change the subject, she added, abruptly, “ Mr. 
Rugge has been here twice this morning, highly 
excited—the child will mot act. He says you 
are bound to make her do so!” a 

**Nonsense. That is his look-out. 
er children, indeed !” 

Mrs. Craxe (with a visible effort). “Listen 
to me, Jasper Losely, I have no reason to love 
that child, as you may suppose, But now that 
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you so desert her, I think I feel compassion for 
her; and when, this morning, I raised my hand 
to strike her for her stubborn spirit, and saw her 
eyes unflinching, and her pale, pale, but fearless 
face, my arm fell to my side powerless. She 
will not take to this life without the old man. 
She will waste away and die.” 

Losety. “ How you bother me! 
rious? What am I to do?” 

Mus. Crane. “ You have won money you say; 
revoke the contract; pay Rugge back his £100. 
He is disappointed in his bargain; he will take 
the money.” 

Losery, I dare say he will, indeed. No—I 
have won to-day, it is true, but I may lose to- 
morrow, and, besides, I am in want of so many 
things ; when one gets a little money, one has an 
immediate necessity for more—ha! ha! Still 
I would not have the child die; affd she may 
grow up to be of use. I tell you what I will do; 
if, when the races are over, I find I have gained 
enough to afford it, I will see about buying her 
off. But £100 is too much! Rugge ought to 
take half the money, or a quarter, because, if 
she don’t act, I suppose she does eat.” 

Odious as the man’s words were, he said them 
with a langh that seemed to render them less re- 
volting—the laugh of a very handsome mouth, 
showing teeth still brilliantly white. More 
comely than usual that day, for he was in great 
good humor, it was diflicult to conceive that a 
man with so healthful and fair an exterior was 
really quite rotten at heart. 

“Your own young laugh!” said Arabella 
Crane, almost tenderiy. “1 know not how it is, 
but this day I feel as if I were less old—altered 
though I be in face and mind, I have allowed 
myself to pity that child; while I speak, I can 
pity you. Yes! pity—when I think of what you 
were. Must you goonthus? Towhat! Jas- 
per Losely,” she continued sharply, eagerly, 
clasping her hands—“ hear me—I have an in- 
come not large, it is true, but assured ; you have 
nothing but what, as you say, you may lose to- 
morrow; share my income! Fulfill your solemn 
promises—marry me. I will forget whose daugh- 
ter that girl is—I will be a motherto her. And 
for yourself, give me the right to feel for you 
again as I once did, and I may find a way to raise 
you yet—higher than you can raise yourself. I 
have some_wit, Jasper, as you know. At the 
worst you shall have the pastime—TI, the toil. 
In your illness I will nurse you; in your joys I 
will intrude no share. Whom else can you mar- 
ry? to whom else could you confide? who else 
couid—” 

She stopped short as if an adder had stung 
her, uttering a shriek of rage, of pain; for Jas- 
ver Losely, who had hitherto listened to her, 
stupefied, astounded, here burst inte a fit of mer- 
riment, in which there was such undisguised con- 
tempt, such an enjoyment of the ludicrous, pro- 
yoked by the idea of the marriage pressed upon 
him, that the insult pierced the woman to her 
very soul. qa” 

Continuing his laugh, despite that cry of 
wrathful agony it had caused, Jasper rose, hold- 
ing his sides, and surveying himself in the glass, 
with very different feelings at the sight from 
those that had made his companion’s gaze there 
a few minutes before so mournful 

“My dear good friend,” he said, composing 
himself at last, and wiping his eyes, ‘excuse me, 
but really when you said whom else could I mar- 
ry—ha! ha!—it did seem such a capital joke! 
Marry you, my fair Crane! No—put that idea 
out of your head—we know each other too well 
for conjugal felicity. You love me now; you al- 
ways did, and always will—that is, while we are 
not tied to each other. Women who once love 
me, always love me—can’t help themselves. I 
am sure I don’t know why, except that I am 
what they call a villain! Ha! the clock strik- 
ing seven—I dine with a set of fellows I have 
picked up on the race-ground ; they don’t know 
me, nor I them; we shall be better acquainted 
after the third bottle. Cheer up, Crane ; go and 
scold Sophy, and make her act if you can; if 
not, scold f into letting her alone. Scold 
somebody—nothing like it, to keep other folks 
quiet, and one’s self busy. Adieu! and pray, no 
more matrimonial solicitations—they frighten 
me! Gad,” added Losely, as he banged the 
door, “such overtures would frighten Nick 
himself!” 

Did Arabella Crane hear those last words—or 
had she not heard enough? If Losely had turn- 
ed and beheld her face, would it have startled 
back his trivial laugh? Possibly; but it would 
have caused only a momentary uneasiness. If 
Alecto herself had reared over him her brow 
horrent with vipers, Jasper Losely would have 
thought he had only to look handsome, and say 
coaxingly, “‘ Alecto, my dear!” and the Fury 
would have pawned her head-dress to pay his 
washing-bill. 

After all, in the face of the grim woman he 
had thus so wantonly incensed there was not so 
much menace as resolve. And that resolve was 
yet more shown in the movement of the hands 
than in the aspect of the countenance; those 
hands—lean, firm, nervous hands—slowly ex- 
panded ; then as slowly clenched, as if her own 
thought had taken substance, and she was lock- 
ing it in a clasp—tightly, tightly—never to be 
loosened till the pulse was still. 


Are you se- 





PEASANT LOVE. 


I kxow a little rose, 
And my loving soul were blest 
Could I but be the drop of dew 
That lies upon her breast! 


But I dare not Jook so high, 
Nor dic a death so sweet; 

It is enough for me to be 
The dust about her feet! 
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LYNDON HALL. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Lucy threw the light of a new life into Lyndon 
Hall. Before she had been there four days the 
Colonel was in love with her. Seldom has there 
been so swift a fall, so sudden a conquest. And 
with the insolence of youth, she showed his 
fetters to all the world. There was not a petty 
girlish act of tyranny and self-will of which she 
She deranged all his habits and 
She made him wait for 
whole house- 


now, 


was not guilty. 
his authority. 


contradicted him before the 


cverthrew 





hold, 
respecting woman's inferiority and the good of -b- 
shook all the starch out of his 
ind made him a pliant nobody, 

nd her fingers at her pleasure. 
uusly, her insolence was 


beat him at chess, scolded down his assertions 


solute submission, 
military demeanor, 
whom shetwisted r 
But all was done 


accomplished by means « 


) graci 


ming eyes and 





sunny iles, it was such a graceful cruelty and 
played by such al ly « in, that the Colonel 
was forced to s nit, despot and autecrat as he 
was. 3ut he apologized to himself for his loss of 


ym the same plea that a grave man would 

omping with his child. It was his 
will. He suffered these petty pretty 
ise he liked them: they were not 
, they were granted. He submitted, 

ules to Omphale, to a tyranny he « 
‘tween his fing ind thumb to-morrow, 

Samson bound by Delilah ; 
with shorn. The 
but the fragile threads of 
which he could break at a mo- 





asleep, his locks 
| him were 


apr e, 


nor 





roun 


a woman's « 








ment, if he put forth his strength in never so mi- 
nute degree. This disguised lord was still the lord 
though he might masquerade in tl lave's attire 
f wn good pleasure: and he—his will was 

he less iron nor his purpose adamant, because 
he made himself the supple toy of a pretty woman ; 


let her go an inch too far, and then she would find 
how much of this cruelty was based on her intrin- 
sic power, and how much on his complaisance. So 
he «x sd dignity with such solil- 


mforted his damag 
it at the fi 


oquies as those; and s t of his Omphal 

hile she rated him, or followed while she led him 
hither and thither, and took*his lion's skin for her 
footstool, and laughed at his demi-godship to his 


face. 
Norah looked on in sil 
father, of whom s1 


nt wonder. To see her 
in almost 
e, cajoled and trifled with by a girl only a year 
older than herself, seemed 


stood superstitious 


aw 
most afraid, as if some new and mysterious power 
that 
o crushed her, who laid his 
1 the household, should now 


them all like a t 





had risen 
her father 
own will so heavily o 
be paraded before 


up It was so strange 


who had 


maonster, 


and pushed to the very verge of ridicule by his fa- 
cility. She did not recognize him. Lucy could 
do any thing she pleased with him. After keeping 





w—a slight which Col- 
nted {MMi a peer—Lucy 


drawing ill smiles 


a full half h 
opel Lyndon had once re 
would come down into th 


dinner waiting 


room 


and composure, conscious power, all exquisite at- 
tire and fabulo s perfumes, sailing in as tranquilly 
as if were » delinquent; then saying, if the 





! looked haughty and sulky : 

‘ Has the dinner- ell sounded yet: 

her motive was for her conduct Norah 
and even if she had, Lucy would 
n puzzled for an answer, for she had no 
plans a And as 
Norah was too quiet and indifferent to trouble her- 








definit 


yet—no actual motiv 


self much about what any one did, Lucy found no 


very officious censor or inquirer in her. 

The person most 7 xed of all was Gregory. 
He, as all the world, saw Lucy's evident flirtation 
with the Colonel, and he, like Norah, let it 
without « He was too much al 


verpl 


pass 
omment sorbed in 
his own real love about the mock-play of 
Why did those strange fixed looks meet 
his when no one was by ?—looks that left a very 
sound of words behind them. Why 
when he came upon her suddenly ? 
ldok after him so earnestly ot 
withdrew ? 


to car 


others, 


lid she start 
Wi y did she 
so sadly when he 
Why did she surround him with her 
influence, so that he could not escape from her, and 
was forced, as if by mesmeriec will, to turn to her, 
Why, in the midst of 
all this possession—for it was a real possession—did 
he hate her fiercely, and wish that she had never 
entered Lyndon Hall? 

Gregory was restless and distract 
of feeling. He chafed 


and at least to watch her? 


od at his unu- 
, and raged under 
for if Gregory had 


sual state 

iled w ad ; g 

also the virtues of a savage. If 
might, he believed also 

and he practiced tl 


it as under 
the faults, he had 
he beli 


L com 


ved in the right 
beauty of truth, 


* virtue 








of sincerity. It was only sincere then in him to 
hate I fascinated in a strange repellant 
way was only natural to him that, 
while dreaming of her beauty and her love, which 
he did so often now, he should also dream of hatred. 
For, true to his origin, he believed in spefls and 
witchcraft, and he had no doubt that Lucy was 


now, which he did not 
feel quite sure of resisting, and which he had full 
right to abhor. 

Sach a mute world of passion and fierce, forbid- 
den thought as it all was in this dim old stately 
Lyndon Hall! Such a stormy world, surging 
and boiling up round little Norah as 


casting a spell round him 


the centre fig- 


ure ; she, the only calm one of them all, though the 
saddest of them all: but still and motionless, as 





philosophers say is the characteristic of storm-cen- 





tr 

What could Colonel Lyndon do to please his 
beautiful g@uest? He had presented her with a 
bridésmaid’s bracelet; that was something, for 


Lucy adored jewelry. But what more could he 
do forher? The Colonel was a cautious man, and 
went by easy marches. He did not know Lucy's 
family: and, infatuated though he was, his pride 
was greater than his love; and he would sacrifice 
even Lucy, rather than make a mésalliance. He 
was anxious to win her beart—to thoroughly gain 
her mental consent—and then, on further knowl- 





edge, he would decide on what was best for him- 
self. He did not wish to commit himself too early ; 
but he wanted to be secure. This was his pro- 
gramme. Lucy—what was hers ? 

But what could he do to please her? Ah! he 
had it!—the very thing!—and good policy too. 


He would ask her brothers to Norah’s wedding, as 
an attention to herself, and for his own private in- 
spection. That would do—a fitting clasp to the 
diamond bracelet—perhaps a clasp never to be ur 

Lucy was charmed. She caught at tl 
idea with eagerness; for it flashed a thought. a 
means, a way 








loosed. y 
into her mind, which hitherto sh« 
had not been able to seize 
mund must come. Edmund was pining to find his 
ideal ; Norah was dying under Gregory's love. If 
they found what each was secking for in the other 


; 


Yes—Launce and Ed- 


—then, Gregory's first anger over; then Lucy 
buried her face in her hands; but the very roots 
of her hair were crimson, and her heart beat so 


loud that she might have counted the strokes. 

When she came to herself, the r-bell 
had rung, and her hair was hanging loose over her 
shoulders, 


second dinne 


$< 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH 
LAUNCELOT 


don Hall. 


and Edmund Thorold came to Lyn- 
they were both exces lingly hand- 
some, though very unlike each quite 
unlike Lucy, excepting indeed a certain genial ex 
pression in Laun like Lucy’s 
when she was at her best—when she was not acting 
a part and not thinking of herself. But of the two, | 
Launce was the more manly, as Lucy had said, and 
Edmund the better looking 
tle—Launce from that good-nature and mental in- | 
dolence which belongs to lar | 
- Ed- | 
mund, from a refined nature, and from the absence 
of combativeness. 


other, and 


e's face, which was 


Both were very gen- 


a certain type of 
built, stout, strong-limbed young Saxon 


Launce was thé more affection- 
ate; Edmund, the more loving. Launce would 
make the kind husband, the good master, and the 
indulgent father. 
The Colonel liked them. Their quiet manners | 
pleased him, as did their manly deference to |! 
self. For Lucy had warned them of his chara 
and had besought them to | 
spectful. And they always did what Lucy told 
them. Gregory stood aloof, watching his rival 
He surrounded Norah with more jealous cares than 
ever, hardly letting her out of his sight for 
ment; sitting by her; talking to her exclusivel; 
or rather suffering no one else to speak with 
breathing defian 


and gesture; c 


extraordinarily fre- 


and distrust in every 
like j 
n the very sun and her It isa 
hard time for Norah: it very nearly killed her. 


ained to her sick 


i fierce 


standing betwe: 


The marriage-day was drawing near. Norah | 
was growing thin and pale; Gregory more rest] 
and more viol It was no secret now, tl 


was eating his heart out for despair at Norah's 
want of love for it Nor 
dying of terror and oppression B 
not even L She did not fe: 
neath her firm enough yet for 


him, or th h was literall 
it no one spoke, 
wy lt ground be- 
such a hazardous 
chance. 

The young men had been a week 
and the 
days, when Gregory received a letter from his law 


which threatened to destroy 


at the Hall, 


marriage was to take place now in ten 


! all existing en- 
A cousin of his, the n 
of his father’s younger brother, sudd: l 
the », on the plea that Gregory's Nubian 
mother had never been legally married. A doubt 
had always existed in that branch of the f 


for, if true, the estates would be the 


ver 


ragements whatsoever. 





esta 








and self-in- 


terest marvelously sharpens suspicion 
Culonel Lyndon was only half-brother to Greg- 


ory’s father, and knew nothing of the rest of th 
family. In no case, then, could the estates de- 
volve on him; consequently, he had never ques- 
tioned the validity of his half-nephew’s title. Had 
he received hint of 
the want of those important marriag 


only a such a 
change so many destinies, he wo 
oughly investigated the matter bef i 
fered him to stand suitor for his daughter. For he 
cared only for the estates, not the man, and he 
would give Norah quite as willingly to the 
owner as he had given her to Gregory —a 
deal more willingly if he had a better income 
Gregory knew this well enough, and foresaw all 
that would happen if he could not overcome this 
difficulty —a difficulty not wholl, 
for, though he had been brought 1 


new 


rreat 


ntemptible, 


p and considered 


as the lawful heir, he had no legal or documentary 
evidence of his father’s marriage, and could not 
prove his title if disputed—at least, not with the 


proofs in his hands. He would have to search for 
more. 
After thinking over hi 


minutes—which wa 


position for full five 
a long time for Gregory to 
reflect—he determined on going at 
and seeing the matter to the 
the certainty of losing Norah 


once to London, 
Nothing but 
should 


could have 


end, 

ultoget he 
his opponent’s claim be made good 
spurred him to this extreme step. But he felt it 
was better to risk a few weeks’ absence than a life's 
loss; better to suffer anxiety for a term than an- 
guish forever. 

He rode over to Lyndon Hall, taking the letter 
with him. It was early morning, and he found 
the family assembled at breakfast. Lu in th 
most wonderful elaboration of lace and muslin that 
the genius of Parisian artist could invent, was 


ting by the Colonel, whom she was drugging with 





her pleasant poison. Norah was between Launce 
and Ed 
It was the only hour they had with her unmolest- 
ed, and as they both wished to become 
quainted with her, it is not surprising that 
made the most of it. In the midst of l 
ful ease and dangerous pleasure Gre 





nund, and assiduously attended to by th 


this delight- 


rory’s step 
was heard in the hall. Not suffering the servant 
to announce him, he opened the door of the break- 
fast-room and strode rapidly forward. Norah was 
just handing a cup of tea to Edmund, at whom she 


was looking earnestly, smiling at an anecdote he 
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was relating ; Launce, on her other side, was bend- 
ing forward, listening, but pu 
commentary 
ted; Norah unembarrassed and 
stant Gregory 

lips, her eyt lids 


in a laughing 
anima- 
Pp The in- 
the smile faded from her 
drooped, her hand trembled, her 





Both the young men wer: 


leased 





peared 





breath was checked, and she turned pale. Launce 
and Edmund both stopped speaking, and Edmund 
half-drew away, looking a shade guilty and caught 
Lucy flushed crimson, a welcor pri like a 
word to her eye Colonel Lyndon looked surprised 
and bored by the interruy 

} a shade, not a chang in ft countenances 
of that unsuspecting breakfast-party, but had been 
marked by Gregory He thought he detected a 
look of intelligence between Norah and Edmund 


He was mistaken, as the jealous always ar No- 
rah could not have established a good intell n 

with any man. But for a moment this suspicion 
made him waver Should he go and leave her to 
the designing peoy le about her ? Was | ot ul 
and suicidal to think of such athing? The urain 
if Colonel Lyndon heard a breath of his difficulty, 
adieu to Norah forever, unless he could overcome it 


already he had received intimation of the 


Perhaps, 


matter from that miserable cousin of his, w 

life would not be worth much if ever he fell » " 
the grasp of those hand No! Gregory « 

back hi “ i* mitt tt if | ’ ta k 


lo say the least of it, a difficult and a painful one 
to 


The ¢ le 








l—when he and Gregory were clos- 
eted in I i took the news quiet! 

Of « rse,”’ he said unless ‘ t 
substantia your claim and clea ‘ ion, 
you met t¢ rect t - 

Gregory anticipated the end of the unfinished 
nten 

I ve—lov "he urged, pa ate] 
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think it } f kd t | 
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lightly on hi 

G urned 1 look her face, and 
their « t \\ ‘ hers, I . 
felt tl ve | t t miu Ss rted 

’ < s Gregor ] r 1 
him, i h moment he « 

“Dp iW tos y thi I then 
asked N : missivel 
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her i l 
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When the door was cl 1, Gregory exclaimed, 
“Swear that will be faithful whatever may 


* said Merah Sh 


have said, | am cold, or | am hot, for any emp! 
I il tl l on her 

More fer n ly more passion tel) ! ri 
ire r 

I am fervent or passion isin, aid 
Norah, quiet] were I to pretend to be I 
should be untrue. 

Say it to me again, then—let me hear th 
blessed ims once more! Ye ¥ on your eter- 


on that nothin 


shall 


shall tempt you from me 





— » one teal you away 
‘No one, cousin. I love no one else.” 
*But m 


‘Cousin, I 

* And if ye 
Would you 

“Yes, 


“Oh! 


um bound to love you 
u were not bound ?—if you were free ? 
love me then, Norah?” 
she gasped, faintly. 
cried “T will 
go while that word still vibrates on my ear! No 
colder sound shall disturb the echo of that word !” 
and he rushed through the rooms, and departed 
without any er. 
Norah clasped her hands together 


can it be true—has he really gone 


I can go now! Gregory. 





leave-t iking whate 

“Is it true! 
she exclaimed 
Then hiding her face she too burst into tears. Were 
they tears of grief or joy ? 

She until she had quite recovered 
self, and until the last echo of the horse's hoofs had 
died 7 


Findir 


waited her- 


in the distance, before she sought | 


kissed her, 


way 


ut her, she md clung to her, like 





s happy child, and though they both w: lent 

Lucy had scarcely seen her smil ince she came 
to the Hall. 7 

“What is to be done said I y to herself. 

‘ Pe pl would call me ry lishonorable if they 





know but what l 


these things—and no preventi 


Wuat had passed into Ly 


what had passed f it I} 
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his business. The Colonel alone knew what that 
business was, and was discreet. Thankfulness at 
his absence swallowed up curiosity in Norah, and 
so that days and days wore on, and 
no mention was made of his return. And still 
Lucy's brethers staid 2 Lyndon Hall, and Ed- 
mun/l’s soul went deeper beneath the waves which 
give back nothing living. 

But Launce? Oh! good-tempered, genial, soft- 
hearted Launce looked on and wondered; and, 
when he did not wonder, laughed. As fer the Col- 
ovel, he thought his way was clear before him. 
Surely he had secured all the approaches! Surely 
she had net an inch of ground left for defense or 
for retreat; but, more surely than all, she was will- 
ing to capiti late, and did not seek for defense or 
retreat. And he—he would be proud of his beau- 
iful prize; he would parade her before the eyes 
of the world, as a priceless gem in a gorgeous set- 


hope in Lucy . 





ting. He was satisfied there were no flaws in the 
jewel, and that he would not be disgraced by wear- 
ing it. So the sooner it was set upon his hand the 


better for her, and the happier for him, But this 
was just what Lucy did not want. It was pre- 
mature and disorganizing. The explanation must 
be delayed at least till Norah’s affair was settled ; 
and yet the Colonel had grown so pressing. What 
should she do? Foolish girl that she had been! 
ped up the coals so high? What 
she had lighted for amuseinent in the first instance 
threatened conflagraticn now to all around, and 
no one was to blame but herself. She could have 
wopt at seeing her mine sprung too quickly, and 
her inability to stave off the dreaded hour. But 
eping her spiteful tears, or smiling her most 
blandishing smiles, it was all one to Fate and the 
Colonel: the hour came en inexorably. Colonel 
I.vndon.of Lyndon Hall made her a formal offer of 
! in the bay-window of the 
sitting on the ottoman, and offer- 
this precious prize in such a tone of provoking 
iinty, that Luey could have boxed his ears 
As*she coild not afford herself 
hat satisfaction, she accepted him. 
‘‘ At all events,” said Lucy to herself, “if Greg- 
ory and Norah do marry, and I do not wish to tie 
self to this old gentleman—but Lyndon is a fine 
!—I can always break it off when I like. 
that chance than refusing him, and being 
| to leave I-yndoa, and to have all my plans 
ved ‘* But no one was to know of it,” 
il ‘+ it was their dear little secret, 


wv, COBILY 
vy would keep it Bn 


—why had she h 


hand and fortune 


lrawing-room ; 


h good-will, 


red for a few days yet.” 
A he Colonel assented. hus Lucy gained 
eathing lume, 
ee ee 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH 
said Edmund, stand- 
on the flight of steps leading to the lawn. 
Will you not come out into the garden, Miss Lyn- 
don? Pray do! it is so delicious, and it will do 
you good.” 
" Tle asked her earnestly; and Norah smiled, 
and stepped through the open window. They 
strolled on the lawn, Edmund talking as she loved 
to hear him, in that dee entle, half poetic, half 
i wholly vague and dreamy way 
of , which by it very vagueness seemed to 
‘orah—she listening quietly, 
yrption to which poor Ed- 
r parentage than simple intel- 
| and unconscious, No- 
' vy degrees drow toward the shrubbery. Still 
| in he passed through the narrow path, and 
rarden-chair beneath the 


‘Ser, how beautiful it is!” 


‘ 


metaphysical, a1 


long walk, to th 


ere,”’ said Edmund, 
omen of place, and sat 
Surprised at his 
looked up. The look which met hers 
he plaintive, long, beseeching look—surprised 
ly ll more. Lut she did not read it cor- 


h dist rded 


Il opped ikin 


I speak to you candidly and without re- 


Yes,’ answered Norah, perplexed. 
Mies Lyvndon—" he began; but his voice fail- 


‘ {am afraid of displeasing you,” he then 


(oh, no! you ean not displease me, Mr. Thorold. 


What ha mu t " I am not afraid of any 
explanations with you,” and she smiled. 

** Than! i—thank you for that word! Then 
you will hear me patiently and quietly and with- 


out anger, whatever you may reply ?”’ 


ve iid Norah, with a frank but still per- 
sed expression; saying to herself, ‘* what can 
nean 7” 

Have I deceived myself?” he then began; 


ve | read vonr heart only by the light of my 
n? But, no! it can not all be only the reflec- 
of myself! You do feel for me kindly, affec- 
ly, with sympathy—is it not so, Miss Lyn- 


You do!” 


IIe spoke earnestly, but oh! so gently—his soft 
vo falling like music on the air, his manner so 
cont! 1, so respectful ! 

"Ve said Norah, locking frightened, “I do 


fool all this for you.” 
Nomore? Must I be content only with friend- 
Oh, Norah! Lean keep my seeret no longer. 
i'romised though you are to another—but promised 
to one you do netleve, and with whom you are 
unheppy and ill-assorved—-it is no dishonor to seck 





to iree you. 
to break off your present engagement, Miss Lyn- 
don, the whole study ef my life will be how best 
to make you lappy; how best to shape my life to 
y urs 
Ite took her hand: it was cold, and trembled. 
‘IT am sorry you have said all this,” Norah an- 
wered, in a low voice; ‘for now I have lost my 
] love you, Mr. Thorold, and 
you loved me. 


companion, IT do not 
I did not ks th You were a 
prized companion —the first I have ever had—and I 
liked you, 1 fe} rateful to you: but, indeed, 


indeed, i do not ve you. 


Edmund made no complaint. He only shivered 


If you can gain sufficient strength | 


and turned paler than Norah herself, his forehead 
and upper lip standing thick with heavy drops. 

‘Then you love your cousin, who is expected 
back so soon—perhaps this very day—to claim 
you?” 

Norah was silent. 

“I did not know that,” continued Edmund ; ‘I 
did not believe you loved him.” 

Still she did not speak; she only shuddered 
slightly and looked down. 

‘But you forgive me for my presumption ?” 
said the poor youth, grievingly, doing his best to 
prolong the conversation—the last he might ever 
have with her alone, or on that dangerously dear 
topic. 

‘Forgive you ?—yes!—but it is not presump- 
tion. Ihave been to blame for not having under- 
stood your feclings better. Forgive you? Indeed, 
yes! but there is no forgiveness needed !” 

She spoke fast for her, and almost with warmth. 

He raised her hand to his lips, without any show 
of passion, in a quiet, subdued manner only, then 
left her—very sadly, but patiently and calmly— 
Norah looking after him sadly, too—feeling as if 
she should never see that young slight form again. 

She was still looking after him when Gregory 
stood before her. Livid, haggard, worn, with a 
light in his eyes as in those of a panther about to 
spring, he stood before Norah like an evil spirit. 
Norah screamed, and started to her feet. Then, 
summoning all her self-possession, she sat down 
again, slowly stiffening into the statue-like, pas- 
sive, painful immobility which was all that Greg- 
ory knew of her. 

‘*T have heard your conversation,” said Greg- 
ory, bitterly. “‘Is this the way you keep your 
vow, Norah? Answer me at once, and without 
subterfuge ; is this what you call faithfulness 7” 

“*T have broken no vow,” said Norah. 

‘*No? Then perhaps my ears have deceived 
me; perhaps I have heard nothing ; perhaps it is 
a dream—a fancy—and young Edmund Thorold 
has made you no offer of his love. Am I mad, 
Norah? Am I dreaming? Have I my actual 
senses, and yet you dare tell me to my face that 
you have kept your faith with me?” 

“If you have heard all, cousin, you will know 
that I haye done so.” 

“Proof of which, I find my rival pouring out 
words of love to you! That looks like woman’s 
faith, surely. Oh Norah, Norah!" he cried, drop- 
ping this bitter satire of his manner for the wild 
love natural to him; “is it not maddening for any 
man to have the thing he loves profaned by the 
love of another? Is it not torture, think you, on 
returning home to claim the treasure of one’s life, 
to find a rude hand laid on the casket, and one’s 
very title disputed? Norah, what did I hear when 
my eager blood had flown to my heart for joy to 
find myself so near you—what did I hear? A 
boy telling you that you did not love me, and you 
suffering the lie to go forth uncontradicted! Not 
love me !—not love me! Ay, before God and man, 
you do! I have come for you, Norah; I have 
come to bid you fly with me to-night; to leave 
all, and follow me, as you swore you would do; 
to be mine —indissolubly mine—before Heaven 
and the world; never more to be taken from me 
—never more to be separated. Norah, Norah! 
I call on you now to fulfill your promise, and to 
come !” 

*To-night, cousin ? 
father’s knowledge ? 
fied. 

Ile seized her in his arms. 

Despair and terror nerved Norah. ‘ No, cousin, 
no,” she said, “I can not do this without my fa- 
ther’s consent.” 

“Then that lad spoke true. You do not love 
me,” groaned Gregory. “Oh! what prevents my 
killing you now, as you lie back upon my arm? 
What better death for both?’’ he muttered, pass- 
ing his hand inside his vest, and laying it on the 
handle of a dagger always worn there. 

** You may kill me if you will, cousin,” said No- 
rah, lier terror lending her the semblance of cour- 
age. 

“ Kill you! Not a hair of that golden head 
should come to harm by me!” cried poor Gregory, 
pressing his lips upon her head. “ My life! my 
love! Harm from my hand? Never! Never! 
Ilarm to myself first. But you love me, too?” 

“ No,” said Norah, ** I do not love you, cousin.” 

“You do not love me? Then you love him! 
Woe to him!” 

**Cousin,” said Norah, faintly, “I do not love 
him. I love no one.” 

Norah never knew, in after years, how much 
was true, and how much fancy, of what she thought 
she remembered ef the time when her cousin leapt 
the meadow-hedge, and she told him, with the 
courage of despair, that she did not love him. 

Twilight was drawing on. In a distant part of 
the park Edmund Thorold was seen by a pair of 
watchful eyes to walk by the river-side. The 
youth was thinking of the scene beneath the beech- 
trees ; lamenting over his ill-fortune ; grieving that 
he had tempted fate too soon ; but, above all, griev- 
ing that he must leave the first and only woman he 
had yet found to realize his ideal; that he must 
leave her to slavery and misery, while he went out 
to desolation and despair. He sat down on the 
branch of a tree overhanging the river, just where 
it ran most rapidly through the arches of the 
bridge—where it was deepest, wildest, and noisi- 
est. A stealthy step crept up to him as he sat; 


Secretly ! 
No, no!” 


Without uz 
said Norah, terri- 


but he saw nothing: his face was pressed upon his 


arms, and these were laid against the tree, and the 
rushing water deadened every sound. Suddenly 
he heard a ery. He started up. A dark face 
glared over him; a hand was on his throat; and 
he was swung through the air like a child, then 
dashed heavily upon the rocks below. A slight 
moan, a faint stirring of the limbs, the broken eddy 


again ; and the river ran reddened over a bleeding 
corpse. 


That night Lucy Thorold eloped with Gregory 





Lyndon. 
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boiling and roaring for a moment, then closing | 














CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

Tue next day Lyndon Hall was in confusion. 
Edmund missing—not at home all night; Lucy 
flown; Norah like a ghost; Gregory seen stealing 
about the place in a mysterious and burglarious 
fashion—all these wild reports met Colonel Lyn- 
don as he descended to the breakfast-room, where 
Launcelot Thorold, agitated and abashed, was the 
only one to greet him. Norah had not yet come 
down. It was with great effort that she came at 
all, for she was painfully ill. 

‘* What does this mean?” said the Colonel, an- 
grily. ‘‘Is all the household in league to bewil- 
der me? Do you understand it, Mr. Thorold? 
Where are your brother and sister? Where, too, 
is Norah? What” (an untranslatable expletive) 
“is the meaning of all this, Sir ?"’ 

“JT do not know where my brother is,” replied 
Launcelot. ‘ He has not been at home all night. 
My sister, I grieve to say—”" He hesitated. 

“ Well, Sir, what? Speak, Mr. Thorold! Your 
sister?” The old Colonel looked stern, pulled up 
his stock, and seowled, as if Launcelot had been 
the cause of it all. 

‘My sister—” began Launcelot. But here he 
was interrupted by a servant bringing in a small 
scented note, written in violet ink. 

“If you please, Sir, this is for you,” said the 
man. ‘Justine, Miss Thorold’s maid, gave it me. 
Miss Thorold left it for you on her pincushion.” 

The Colonel tore it open. ’ 

‘My pear Unoue,” it began— for so I may soon hope 
to address you—at last, my happiness isat hand. Your 
nephew Gregory has, at last, understood that poor little 
Norah did not love him; no fault of hers, dear child: 
she did her best to obey you; but hearts are sometimes 
disobedient, and his bas followed the—shall I say it?— 
first impulse of our introduction: he has loved me in. 
stead. I have known this for some time, but thought it 
prudent to be silent. This may account to you, dear un- 
cle, for much which, at the time, you misunderstood, but 
in which I could not set you right, or enlighten you. To 
avoid unpleasantness to you and others, dear Gregory 
and I have decided on being married privately, away 
from Lyndon. When assured of your approbation — 
about which, however, I have no kind of doubt—we shall 
return to ask your blessing and recognition. From your 
expressed kind feeling for me, I am sure you will be 
pleased at my happiness in being made dear Gregory's 
wife. For Norah, I dare say she will find a husband 
nearer to her taste, and more similar in nature; and per- 
haps the two families will be even more closely united 
yet. Ask Edmund, dear uncle, where his heart is gone 
to; for it has been quite a chasse aux corurs lately at 
Lyndon, I embrace you heartily. When Gregory and 
I come home to the Moat, I shall be very near you, and 
I shall hope to see you often. 

“ Your affectionate niece, 
“ Loy. 

“P.S,—I inclose a note which dear Gregory has just 
given me for you. Adieu!—L. T." 

Gregory's note was shorter, and more to the 
point. It ran thus: 

“Dar Srn,—My cause is lost. In searching among 
the papers which my father left sealed up in his lawyer's 
hands, we found—-not a certificate of his marriage, but a 
confession, under his own hand and seal, which has left 
me a beggar, and the declared illegitimate son of a Nu- 
bian «lave. Yours truly, 

“Gregory Lywpon.” 

The reason of his marriage with Lucy was clear 
now. 

Few persons would have recognized the Colonel 
after he had read Lucy's insolent and Gregory’s 
defiant letter. His self-possession vanished. Based 
on pride, not on self-control, it could not bear so 
rde a shock as this. His military bearing broke 
dows, as if it had been a pasteboard mannikin pa- 
raded before the world. He stormed, he swore, 
he raved and raged, and called Lucy naughty 
names, and threatened to shoot Gregory through 
the head, and insulted Launcelot, and abused No- 
rah in really gross language, and said that if Ed- 
mund came near the Hall again he would have him 
horsewhipped by his groom. In short, he was a 
wild, mouthing madman, much too occupied with 
his own disappointment to feel any thankfulness at 
Norah’s escape, or at his own. He did not remem- 
ber this, nor think how he would have felt had No- 
rah been married before the crash and exposure 
eame. He only remembered that his bewitching 
mistress had betrayed him, and that she had been 
deceiving and laughing at him during the time of 
her sweetest blandishments. Poor starched Col- 
onel, it was a rare fall for his dignity ! 

At this moment of supreme anger little Norah 
stole into the room, deathly pale and broken, but 
bearing up in the wonderful way proper to frail 
little women, who support trials which would de- 
stroy the robust. The sight of her renewed the 
Colonel’s passion. He advanced to her menacing- 
ly, his hand uplifted. That gesture, and Norah's 
patient, timid, half-crouching attitude revealed a 
family secret to Launcelot. It seemed no new 
thing to the girl to have her father’s hand turned 
against her ; indeed, it was so usual, that she nei- 
ther resented nor wondered at it. But Launce 
started forward and drew her hastily to his side, 
holding her, quite unconscious of appearances, 
with his left arm round her waist, while prepared 
to defend her with his right, even against her fa- 
ther. PF 

The nearest approach to love which Norah had 
ever felt was then, when Launcelot Thorold took 
her on his arm. It was the first time in her life 
that she had ever known the real protection of a 
man—that protection of superior strength which is 
so sweet to women to receive. Her father had 
beaten and subdued her into mechanical submis- 
sion ; Gregory had overwhelmed her with his pas- 
sion and overcome her by the force of his love; 
young Edmund had worshiped and reverenced her ; 


| but no one had ever before protected her—no one 


had made her feel her weakness a claim to aid and 
care. If Launcelot had read her heart at this mo- 
ment, perhaps he, too, would have mistaken and 
hoped. 

The Colonel, baffled in his assault on Norah, 
turned against Launcelot, and a painful and un- 
dignified scene was the result, when, in the midst 
of their highest altercation, a small knot of men, 


bearing a body in the midst, was seen crossing the 





the same forebqding. 

“Stay here—you are safe,” whispered Launce, 
rushing from the room, judging correctly that the 
Colonel's attention would be diverted, and that 
Norah was therefore left in no peril. 

She saw him cross the lawn, and almost meet 
the men. But one of them, the head game-keeper, 
stepped forward and spoke to him, laying his broad 
hand on his arm in the honest equality of sympa- 
thy. Launce thrust him aside, hastily but not un- 
gently ; and then she heard an agonized ery, as he 
recognized his fair young brother, with a deep 
wound on his forehead, lying stark in the arms of 
his bearers. That beautiful young face! Even in 
death the glory of the love and genius which had 
animated it in life lay like a light across it. Bean- 
tiful young boy! What a fearful quenching of so 
much excellence, of so much rare promise and rich 
beginnings. 

**God bless my heart and soul!’ said the Colo- 
nel, when he heard the particulars, 
unpleasant for me! 
pers.” 

The verdict of the coroner’s inquest was “ found 
drowned.” Norah told no one what she knew and 
what she suspected. Her evidence would have 
been priceless to the jury ; but no one dreamed that 
she could have enlightened them. She had not 
been observed walking with Edmund through the 
shrubbery ; and the game-keeper was the last man 
who had seen him alive. It was possible that he 
had missed his footing and fallen headlong into the 
river, where, the blow having stunned him, it was 
not difficult to be drowned. There was no mark 
of struggling on the bank, no sign of personal vio- 
lence; he had not been robbed ; it was not known 
that he had an enemy in the world. 

But Launce was not satisfied, and Norah felt 
nearly certain of the truth. Launce, however, 
could do nothing. He could not bring his suspi- 
cions home to their object, or concentrate them into 
any intelligent act; and it never occurred to No- 
rah to say to living soul what she thought or knew. 
She had been too well drilled into silence and reti- 
cence to get into trouble by too much talking. So 
the tragedy paled into the gray indistinctness of 
the past, and the pregjse circumstances were soon 
obliterated and forgotten. 

Launce went back to his own home—the only 
one of those three joyous young creatures who had 
set out, so full of pleasure, for a mere ordinary con- 
ventional visit. But what a terrible ending to that 
ordinary visit! What a household wreck was 
swept back to them by the storm that had shaken 
Lyndon to the base. Poor Launce! he who had 
been, perhaps, the happiest of them all, and the 
most helpful to them all, now left alone, as the sole 
comfort of the wretched parents. How often he 
went over the old walks, and sat in the old seats, 
and lived, again and again, over every happy hour 
of that pleasant family life, which had had few 
equals in the county for beauty, hope, and affec- 
tion! 

The Colonel Méver rallied after the shock. He 
sank rapidly into the old man: less stern and vio- 
lent, but more peevish and irritable ; more weari- 
some, but less terrifying. He would not allow 
Norah to quit his presence for half an hour, and he 
found fault with her, in a querulous way, all the 
time she was there. But she lost all personal fear 
ofhim. It was a duller life even than formerly, 
but not so violent ; more wearisome, but not so de- 
structive. Norah wore her fetters as patiently as 
she used in old times, when they cut deeper and 
made scars, but were less heavy. She changed in 
nothing , she glided through life always the same 
pallid, timid, silent, retiring creature; more like a 
slave purchased by money than the heiress of the 
great Lyndon estates. 


** How very 
It will be in all the newspa- 


In a dirty garret in Paris lived Mrs. Gregory 
Lyndon and her husband. How they lived, indeed, 
no one could have told ; not even themselves. He 
was a furious gambler, and as furious a drunkard; 
passing days, and nights, and weeks from home ; 
not jealous, or solicitious for his wife, because pro- 
foundly indifferent to her. He would have been 
thankful for any act of hers which should have al- 
lowed him to get legal, if shameful, deliverance 
from her. But poor Lucy’s day of thoughtless- 
ness had gone. A slatternly, neglected woman, 
she was a virtuous, if a wretched one ; and, though 
she had long ceased to love her husband, she had 
both pride and early principle remaining. None 
of her family knew where she was. They had tried 
to trace her, but Lucy having thrown every possi- 
ble obstacle in the way, after months of weary 
search, they were forced to leave her to her self-ap- 
pointed fate. And what a fate! Drunken orgies, 
squalid misery, vice, crime, starvation, brutality— 
these were the matins and the vespers of Lucy’s 
marriage altar. She never knew how her husband 
gained his money—for all did not come from the 
gaming-table—but she dared not question him. 
Gregory had learned his uncle's habit with women, 
and Lucy had more than once had reason to know 
that her husband's hand was hard, and her hus- 
band’s arm strong. At last, a more than ordinarily 
daring outrage on the public code of private pos- 
session threw Gregory into the hands of the police. 
False coinage will not always ring, and false notes 
will sometimes betray unskillful writing. He was 
arrested as a forger, and condemned to the galleys 
for life. But, before ne had been twenty-four hours 
in prison, the latent malady, always near, broke 
out ; and so Gregory was sent to Charenton instead 
of to the Bagnes,—to the hospital for the mad, not 
to the stronghold of the criminal. 

When Lucy heard of this, and knew that in any 
case she was practically divorced from her hus- 
band, she wrote home to her mother; besought for- 
giveness and aid, and—would not Launce go to see 
her? They were too glad to be able to forgive her, 
and Launecelot set off for Paris ten minutes after 


the letter reached the house. In a few days Lucy 


was once more under her father’s roof; and, by the 
time she was thirty, not a trace of her terrible ex- 


She was handsomer than 


perience was left on her. 
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ever, as worldly, as self-possessed, as luxurious. 
No one who saw the beautiful young widow as she 
lived and moved in the calm state of home, would 
have imagined that she had on@¥fived in a Pari- 
sian garret, cooking her own food—when she had 
any —hut more often going without : bruised and 
trampled on by a forger and coiner; with sometimes 
only a ragged gown as her sole covering ; some- 
times indebted for the bare necessaries of life to the 
poor charbonnier and the poorer portress—to the 
chiffonnier in the room next to hers, to the little 
grisette a stage lower—obliged for dear life, to peo- 
ple whom she would have passed by, now, as lofti- 
ly as if her misery and theirs had never come to- 
gether. But she used to talk grandly of her Pari- 
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sian life, and often quoted the time “ when I lived 
in that bewitching Paris." Which sounded well. 

A short time after Lucy's return Colonel Lyn- 
don died, and Norah was left sole heiress and pro- 
prietor Launcelot, at her request, went over to 
the Hall to advise and assist her. She had no 
friends and no relatives, and she remembered that 
Launcelot had once put his arms about her and 
shielded her from her father. 


SCENES IN INDIA. 
Or the accompanying illustrations one depicts 
a company of Amazons, or female Sepoys, in the 
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BROADWAY OF DELHI. 


service of the Nizam at Hyderabad; the other, 


| the great street, the Broadway of Delhi, the Chan 


dee Choke, where the great massacre took | ’ we on 
the sack of the city, and the bodies of the King's 
sons were afterward exposed. This street has been 
so frequently described in the late numbers of the 
Weekly (see Nos. 42, 48, etc.) that we need only at 
this time direct attention to the picture, which will 
be found worthy of inspection. 

The other illustration is taken from a sketch 
made by a recent traveler, for whose benefit the 
Nizam had the civility to muster his female guards 
in the court-yard of the palace at Hyderabad. The 
guards are all young women, some of them not 


very ill-favored ; they are armed and equipped like | 


THE FEMALE GUARD OF THE NIZAM’S HAREM AT HYDERABAD, 


the male Sepoy 
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appeared as innocent as babies; and the Emperor, 
whose heart was soft, and who reflected that it was 
physically impossible for his women to escape from 
the harem without being seen by the guard, dis- 
missed the eunuch, with the remark that he must 


he mistaken, On the following night, shortly aft- 
er midnight, the Emperor was roused from his 
slumbers by this same eunuch, who called to him, 


and bade him, with the familiarity of an old and 
faithful servant, come and satisfy himself. The 
Emperor complied with the request, fo'lowed the 
eunuch to the women’s apartments, and found, 
ilas! that the birds had flown, and the nests were 
c my ty 

With a furious exclamation, he rushed down the 
narrow stair-case intothe yard, and dashed himself, 
f-clad as he was, against the door of the little 
hut which served as a guard-house for the officers 





of the guard, The door was fast; but a few sol- 
liers from outside, at the sound of the well-known 
voice of the Emperor, speedily burst it open, and 


his majesty entered. 

What he saw there bas never been thoroughly 
ascertained. He never told any one. But it was 
generally supposed at Delhi that the execution of 


three officers and twenty-five men of the palace 
guard within a day or two afterward had some- 
thing to do with the night affair at the palace. 


And the discovery in the Jumna, a few days after- 


ward, of three corpses of young and beautiful girls, 
with the well-known mark of the bowstring round 
their necks, was likewise connected by the gossips 


th the same event, though, as a general thing, 
the Emperor's character for clemency and kindness 
of heart was good 

A short while after this, the experiment was 
tried of an Amazon regiment. Stout, able-bodied 
wirls were selected from among the slaves of the 
household, and reernited from the mountain tribes. 
They were perseveringly drilled, and armed like 
the male soldiers; and after a time they were 
found to answer so well that other sovereigns of the 
East followed the example—thus confiding the in- 
dour service of their harem to eunuchs, and their 





rT protection to women, 
as is known, kept a regiment 


The King of Oude, 


of these Amazons for the service of his harem. 
They are described as stout, strong-limbed creat- 
with very little refinement about them. In- 


til the visitor was told of their sex, he 
seldom suspected it; they looked like young sol- 


ut the chest which was 


ascribed to padding, and a peculiarity in their 
walk which was imputed to incorrect drill. Their 
musket exercise was good, and the cficers of the 
} hold expressed the utmost confidence in their 
courage and fidelity. As many of them were mar- 
ried ey were occasionally obliged to obtain a 
couple of months leave of absence; but this was 
denounced, in the plainest language, as inconsistent 





with military disci 





a placard which hung 
in the court 


yard ; and when 


before the monarch to s 


a delinquent appeared 
licit a furlough, her ap- 
pearance explaining without words the object of 
her visit, the King usually accompanied the favor 
with a few paternal admonitions of a practical 
though not very delicate character, and often wound 
up by saying that if it occurred again he would 
take effective measures for preventing it afterward. 

The female guards of the Nizani’s harem are of 
Mongol crigin, They are 
umended as rather delicate looking ; the Nizam 
srs girls under as possessing fewer 
When a 
served him faithfully for a period of years, 


s her a hu and provides the couple 


is their features indicate. 
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lily ties, and more easily managed. 








band, 





mployment inthe household. Their uniform 
is pi sque. ‘they wear a shako with plume, 
under which their long hair is gathered in a roll. 


Phe coat, in imitation of the Sepoys, is of red cloth, 


crossed by the usual w lace; the trowsers, 
W“ h are made pre isely on the same plan as a 
man’s, are green; the Amazon's feet are bare, but 


ears, when on duty, sandals or slippers which 





sp to the ankle. Altogether their appearance is 
picturesque and creditable; though it may be ques- 
tioned whether, if they “rere opposed to a regiment 
of bronzed and whiskered males, they would acquit 


themselves 


as creditably as their prototypes in the 


old Greek fable 


DREAMS. 
Water Scorr, in the “ Antiquary,” in 
menting upon the difference between dreams 
and hallucinations, remarks that in both instances 
the horses draw the chariot without guidance, but 
in dreains the driver is asleep, while in hallucina- 
tions he is In the state of sleep, the sen- 
tine] which presides over the waking faculties has 





insane. 


left his post, and although the senses are still sus- 
ceptible to the same impressions as in a waking 
state, yet the power of volition or of directing the 
will is for the time held in abeyance. 


Identity 
ceases to manifest itself, and Imagination assum- 
ing the reins which have fallen from the hands of 
the drowsy charioteer, directs the course of the 
steeds into unfamiliar pathways, where every thing 
nge and upreal. It often occurs that when 
the mind is busied during the day it may continue 
the process in an involuntary manner during sleep, 
and often with singular und happy results. Aber- 
crombie relates that a friend of his, who held the 
st of cashier of one of the principal banking 
houses in Glasgow, was requested in the discharge 
of his duties to pay a check of six pounds sterling. 
Several persons were waiting to receive payments 
in their turn, but the holder of the six-pound check 

importunate, and withal stuttered so insup- 
portably, that one ef the clerks besought the cash- 
ber tt 
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pay the man out of his turn, in order to get 
rid of him. The cashier assented and did so, with- 
out entering the payment upon the books. The 
circumstance was forgotten, and at the conclusion 
of the year an error of six pounds appeared upon 
the books, which defied the most careful itiny 
to discover. After passi everal days and nights 


in the vain endeavor to ferret out the mistake, he 
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retired to bed one night overcome with fatigue, and 
had scarcely fallen asleep when his stuttering friend 
appeared to him, and in his dream re-enacted all 
the scene which had occurred at the counter of the 
banking-house some months before. Upon exam- 
ining the books on the following day he discovered 
the omission, which weeks of labor had not ena- 
bled him to reach. 

But dreams are not always equally reliable. 
Voltaire, when composing //enriade, dreamed the 
whole plan of the first canto, but entirely different 
from what it was written, from whence he con- 
cludes that as in his dream he said things which 
he would not say when awake, that he thought 
and reflected involuntarily. ‘I possessed,” he 
says, ‘‘no freedom of will, and yet I combined 
ideas with shrewdness, and even with genius.” 

A case occurred to a friend of the writer’s which, 
like that of Voltaire’s, shows the vanity of placing 
reliance on dreams. The person referred to, who 
was a man of sound judgment, dreamed that, as he 
was passing a lottery-oflice, he was attracted by a 
crowd standing around the door, and drew near to 
ascertain the cause. Upon a near approach he dis- 
covered that they were eagerly gazing upon a large 
placard held in the air by an attendant of the office, 
upon which was written in large figures the num- 
bers of a recently-drawn lottery. The three first 
drawn numbers, which entitled the holder to the 
highest prize, he distinctly read, and, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise, drew from his own pocket a 
ticket containing the identical numbers placed first 
upon the placard. 

While those around him were offering their con- 
gratulations at his success, he awoke, with the num- 
bers so indelibly impressed upon his mind as not 
only to remember them, but to reproduce them a 
second time in a dream in a subsequent slumber, 
into which he fell before arising. 

Upon informing his friends of this circumstance 
on the following morning, they all united in urging 
him to purchase the ticket containing the lucky 
combination. Having no faith in lotteries, he was 
somewhat averse to so doing, but, overcome by 
their persuasions, he finally yielded the point, and 
after much search succeeded in finding the ticket 
he had seen in his sleep, and purchased it. All 
who were cognizant of the circumstance, except 
himself, felt assured that he would draw the high- 
est prize, and were, in anticipation, providing means 
for its proper disposal. 

The gentleman who bought the ticket assured 
them of his belief that the venture would be un- 
successful, but added that the opportunity to prove 
the little reliance to be placed on dreams was too 
good to be lost. The day of the drawing finally 
arrived, and all suspense was removed by the dis- 
covery that the ticket, like many other things in 
real life, however gilded it may have been in the 
dream, was nothing more than—a blank. 

Yet it can not be denied that not only the im- 
pressions made in dreams upon the mind are often 
real, but that they are sometimes the precursors 
of future events, whether by a more intense con- 
centration of the faculties of the mind, as in the 
case of the solution of a difficult proposition, when 
awake or in some less scrutable mode can not al- 
ways be determined. ‘The opinion,” says Ber- 
wardin St. Pierre, in Paul and Virginia, ‘‘ that 
truth is sometimes presented to us during sleep 
prevails among all nations. The greatest men of 
antiquity had faith in it, and among others Alex- 
ander, Cesar, Scipio, the two Catos, and Brutus, 
none of whom were weak-minded men. The Old 
and New Testaments furnish us with numerous 
examples of dreams that have been realized. For 
myself I need nothing beyond my own experience, 
for I have more than once discovered that dreams 
may give such information as is interesting to our- 
selves, and which it is not possible to combat or 
defend upon any ordinary principles of reason.” 

These assimilate nearly to those presentiments 
which manifest themselves when awake, and are 
‘nscrutible to the individual, but doubtless much 
oftener produced by natural antipathies than is 
generally supposed. A remarkable instance of this 
prescience happened to Talleyrand, while he was 
an exile from France and a resident of New York. 

This distinguished diplomatist was accompanied 
in his wanderings by a dear friend, who was de- 
votedly attached to him, and had cheerfully shared 
his bad as well as his good fortune, and voluntari- 
ly accompanied him in his exile. While in New 
York, Talleyrand and his friend, desiring to make 
the most of their small capital, embarked it in a 
venture to the Indies. Their freight was on ship- 
board, and they were waiting with considerable 
impatience for a wind favorable for their departure. 

In the state of uncertainty occasioned by the 
doubts as to the precise time of their departure, 
Talleyrand’s friend became excited in an extraor- 
dinary degree, insomuch that he could not remain 
quiet, but roamed through every part of the city. 
On one occasion he entered Talleyrand’s room 
while the latter was occupied in writing letters to 
Europe, and leaning over his shoulder remarked 
with foreed gayety, *‘ Why do you waste time in 
writing letters that will never reach their destina- 
tion? Come, let us make the round of the Battery, 
the wind may become favorable, and we may be 
nearer the period of our departure than we im- 
agine.” 

The day, notwithstanding the high wind, was 
magnificent ; and, easily persuaded by his friend, 
the Prince soon found himself in the busy-peopled 
streets, which they threaded on their way to the 
Battery. Talleyrand’s friend exhibited great alac- 
rity in closing the writing-desk, and furnishing the 
Prince with his hat and cane. When in the street, 
he offered his arm, and hurried on as if in haste to 
reach the Battery, talking incessantly in an ele- 
vated and excited tone. When on the grand es- 
planade of the Battery, his friend hurried still fast- 
er, and spoke in a more energetic manner of the 
beauty of the scene. Suddenly he stopped in the 

midst of his incoherent conversation. Talleyrand 
ved his arm, and stood looking him full in 
the face, with his eye fixed intently upon him. 

“Your intention,” said Talleyrand, firmly, and 
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without fear, ‘‘is to cast me into the sea, 
mean to take my life. 
dare !” 

The insane man looked for a few moments at 
Talleyrand, muttered a few words, and attempted 
to pass him, which Talleyrand prevented by spread- 
ing out his arms; when, with a wild look, he threw 
himself on his neck, burst into tears, and confess- 
ed that, haunted by some infernal desire, he had 
brought him there to precipitate him into the sea, 
from which he was not one foot distant. Without 
the presentiment of his friend’s actions which oc- 
curred so opportunely, this eminent statesman, in- 
stead of filling the prominent place which he after- 
ward occupied in European diplomacy, would have 
left his remains to bleach in this city. 

A few days of quiet, and depleting medicine, re- 
stored the insane man to himself, and the subject 
was never afterward referred to by either of them, 
until narrated by Talleyrand long after the decease 
of his friend, as an incident in his own eventful 
life. 

It frequently occurs that operations of the mind 
begun before are continued in sleep. Franklin was 
often enlightened in his abstruse studies by the 
suggestions of his thoughts during a state of sleep. 
The Divina Commédia is said to be due to the influ- 
ence of adream. The writer, in composing a piece 
of poetry, was at a loss for a single line, which he 
changed several times, without substituting one in 
harmony with the other parts of the poem. Hay- 
ing retired to rest one night, without thinking of 
this poetical composition, he awoke from a dream 
in which the exact line he wished was imprinted 
upon his memory. Struck with its adaptation, 
and knowing the treacherous nature of the memory 
under such circumstances, he rose from bed, com- 
mitted the line to paper, and again retired. It 
now forms a part of the poem, and whatever may 
be said of its merits as a whole, this line can not 
be changed for the better. 

The mind, in dreams, often takes up and elimi- 
nates original processes of thought. An anecdote 
is related by one of the publishers of this paper, of 
a distinguished clergyman, whose mind in sleep 
arranged and eliminated an entire discourse, of 
which he had never before thought, but which he 
delivered in the precise order in which it had been 
developed in his dream with the happiest effect. 
The narrator, who listened to the discourse and was 
cognizant of the mode of its production at the time, 
was strongly impressed with its force and appro- 
priateness. 


You 
Deny it, monster, if you 


DIFFERENCES. 
I. 
Tue King can drink the best of wine— 
So can I; 
And has enough when he would dine— 
So have I; 
And can not order Rain or Shine— 
Nor can I, 
Then where's the difference—tet me see— 
Betwixt my lord the King and me? 
IL. 
Do trusty friends surround his throne 
Night and day? 
Or make his interest their own? 
No, not they. 
Mine love me for myself alone— 
Bless'd be they ! 
And that’s one difference which I see 
Betwixt my lord the King and me. 
iil. 
Do knaves around me lie in wait 
To deceive, 
Or fawn and flatter when they hate, 
And would grieve? . 
Or cruel pomps oppress my state,— 
By my leave? 
No! Heaven be thanked! And here you see 
More difference ‘twixt the King and me! 
IV. 
He has his fools, with jests and quips, 
When he'd play ; 
He has his armies and his ships— 
Great are they; 
But not a child to kiss his lips, 
Welladay! 
And that’s a difference sad to see 
Betwixt my lord the King and me. 
Ve 
I wear the cap and he the crown— 
What of that? 
I sleep on straw and he on down— 
What of that? 
And he’s the King and I’m the clown— 
What of that? 
If happy I, and wretched he, 
Perhaps the King would change with me! 
Crtartes Mackay, 
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THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


An Illinois paper says there is a man in Olney so dirty 
that the assessors put him down as *‘ real estate.” 


ee 

A postmaster, puzzling out a very uncertain super- 
scription on an Irish letter, jocosely remarked to an in- 
telligent eon of Erin who stood by, that the Irish brought 
a hard set of names to this country. ‘“ That's a fact, yer 
honor,” replied the Irishman ; “ but they get harder ones 
after they arrive here.” 


a 

A cockney friend of ours does not believe in wine bit- 
ters before dinner; he thinks a bottle or two of Cham- 
pagne more likely to lead to a happy-tight. 





ee, F 
** Oh, father,” said a youth who was not particularly 
noted for his wit, “‘I came very near shooting a wild 





goose to-day “You did, Stephen! How happened it 
1were unsuccessful in the attempt?" “ Why, you 
father, I was coming across the hill, and just as I got 


inst the old apple-tree a flock of geese came within two 
of my head, and I should have shot half a dozen of 
them if I'd only had your gun with me,” 








That was a wise nigger, who, in speaking of the hap- 
iness of married people, said, ** Dat ar ‘pends altoge dd r 
sow dey enjoy demselves." 





The man who attempted to catch the Speaker's eye 
with a steel-trap, was ordered to take the floor by the 
sergeant-at-arme. 





The horses of the city of New York are 
by a writer in the Boston Gazette, who 
occasions only are New York horses fast : 
homeward bound, and when they are tied. Boston horses 
are stout and clumsy. New York horses lean and fash- 
ionable—wearing hoops. But there's no more spirit in 
the latter than in Neal Dow. I have yet to hear of one 
of them kicking a man to death. When a hors« jockey 
desires to sell his steed, he procures a derrick and raises 
the animal's hind legs, This he claims as life and spirit, 
That's New York * rearing.’ "' 

There are some horses at Williams and Stevens, on 
Broadway, better than those this writer ds scribes, Hear 
him again: “T love mettle inan animal, How glorious 
it is when you get on a horse to be right off! That's up- 
aud-down sport. My room-mate informs me that a draw 
ing-match came off at the circus a few days ago, between 
& stage-horse and a good-sized poultice. The poultice 
won, and has since been challenged to a trial of strength 
by a pound of boarding-house butter, Odds in favor of 
the latter are bet by ‘the knowing ones."” 


slandered badly 
Says: “On two 
when they are 


a ee 

An old lady was asked what she thought of one of her 
neighbors of the name of Jones, and with a knowing 
wink replied : ‘* Why, I don't like to say any thing about 
my neighbors; but as to Mr. Jones, sometimes I think, 
and then again I don't know but, after all, I rather guess 
he'll turn ont to be a good deal euch a sort of a man as I 
take him to be." 


; —_— —— 
When Duchenois, the celebrated French actress, died, 
aj crson met an old man who was one of her most inti 


mate friends. He was pale, confused, awe-stricken. Ev- 
ery one was trying to console him, but in vain. “Her 
loss," he exclaimed, “does not affect me so much as her 
horrible ingratitude. Would you believe it? she died 
without leaving me any thing in her will—I, who have 


dined with her, at her own house, three times a weel for 
thirty years I" 


— —- COC  — 

Rabbi Eliezer said, “* Turn to God one day before you 
death."’ His disciples said, “ How can a man know the 
day of his death?’ He answered them, “ Therefore 
should you turn to Ged fo-day. Perhaps you ma; 
to-morrow; thus, every day would be employed in tur 
ing to Him." 


Sereeemetiipcmntilions 

A class which graduated not over a thousand yeara 
ago, embraced among its members one Tom Elliot, an 
incorrigible wag, who was not noted for any particular 
and marked attention to his studies. Mathematics was 
a particular object of Tom's disregard, and this caused 
him an occasional jeu d'eaprit with the dry professor of 
conics. On one occasion the professor, during the ree'- 
tation, aske@ Tom to explain the horizontal parallax of 
the sun. Tom seplied, *I don't know how.” * But,” 
said the professor, ‘suppose you were appointed by the 
government to ascertain it, what would you do” “I'd 
resign,’ gravely responded Tom, amidst the convulsive 
laughter of the class, and even the professor actually per- 
petrated a grin. 

ee 

An ol4 cynic, at a concert one night, read in the pro- 

gramme the title of a song, viz 
“Oh, give me a cot in the valley I love.” 

Reading it over attentively, the old fellow finally growicd 


“Well, if I had my choice, I 


should ask for a bedstead.” 
atenpeunnidiitinnpartis 

A private letter from Cawn pore says: “ Lieutenant San- 
ers, belonging to the Eighty-fourth Regiment, when 
nought before the tyrant Nena Sahib, pulled out his re- 
shot dead f#GPof the guard, and narrowly missed 
ajah with the sixth round, when they crucified him 
ground. The whole of the cavalry charged past 
im, and every « had a cut at him until he was actu- 
ally hacked to pieces."’ 














A writer of much merit says, that with a wife a hue- 
band's faults should be sacred A woman forrcts what 
j e to herself when she condescends to that refuge of 
v kt , a female confidant. A wife's bosom should be 
the tomb of her husband’s failings, and his character far 
1 

v 





© valuable, in her estimation, than his life. And vice 





ncenesipemyengene 

A late writer says that woman has no generosity to- 
ward her own sex. Who ever knew one woman to go se- 
curtty for another woman's house-rent ft 








A man named Edgar Fluker has a new recipe for the 
cure of those painful excrescene»s, cancers. The remedy 
is cheap, and easy of obtaining and applying, and can 
not possibly do any harm. It is simply to hold a toad 
frog, either dead or alive, to the affected part for t) 
space of one hour, repeating the application a» occasion 
requires. With six frogs Mr. Fluker says he cured 
very painful cancer upon his nose, of six years’ standing, 
and now considers himself sound and well. 











Yet I lack courage manfully to try 

The fate that Julia's “* Yes" or *‘ No” discloses ; 
For even in love the proverb must apply, 

That God disposes. 
Now I take courage hopefully to try 

What fate in Julia's “ Yes" or ** No” unclosce; 
For still to love the proverb mast apply, 

That man “ proposes.” 





A friend of ours going home with his wife from the 
theatre the other night, was urged by his said wife to 
quicken his pace, in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour, and the probability that little Bessy was kicking 
upa&mussathome. ‘I never walk past a certain gait,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Indeed!" said the rib, “‘ whose gate is 
- To be treated by one’s wife that way—isn’t it hor- 
Tible 





“How is coal this morning?" said a purchaser to an 
Irishman who was at work in a coal-yard. ‘“ Black as 
iver,’ said Pat. 

Ee 

“What noise is that I hear, Pet?’ “ Troth,” replied 
Pat, ‘it’s only the singing in my ears; I've heard it these 
six months,” 





“Your horse has a tremerdous long bit,” said a friend 
~ Theodore Hook, ‘“ Yes," said he, “it is a bit too 
ong.” 





** Ah, Miss Caroline,” said a teacher to one of his class, 
**what do you think you would have been without your 
good father and mother?" ‘I suppose, Sir,” anewered 
Miss Caroline, “I should have been an orphan.” 





Did you ever think of the principal mistakes in friend 
ships? Mrs. Browning says: “I have observed that dis- 
appointment here arises chiefly, not from liking our 
friends too well, or thinking of them too highly, but rath- 
er from an overestimate of their liking for and opinion of 
us.” 





It is a good sign to have one’s feet grow cold when one 
is writing. A great writer and speaker once said that 
he often wrote with his feet in hot water; but, for this, 
all his blood would have ran into his head, as the mereu 
ry sometimes withdraws into the ball of a thermometer. 


EPIGRAM. 
‘* Marriage, not mirage, Jane, here in your letter, 
With your edncation, you surely know better." 
Quickly spake my young wife, while I sat in confusion, 
“Tis quite correct, Thomas, they're each an illusion." 
—_——O—E—— 





People that make puns are like wanton boys that put 
coppers on the railroad track. They amuse themselves 
and other children, but their little trick may upset a 
freight train of conversation for the sake of a battered 
witticiem 








The oldest mnemonic curiosity is that of a woman who 
never knows her own age, but knows to half an hour that 
of her female friends | 
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LIVINGSTONE'S 


iri, a Portrait on Steel, 


AND RESEARCHES IN 


r of Africa, and a Journey 





yok *hich, before it has been ten days in the hands 
en perused by perhaps'30,000 
to Lord Macaulay's History 
e extent of its circulation. 
lf to large and numerous 








Dr. Livingstone has 
, accomplished writer—his 
us, and free from all mere- 
great charm of the book, 
ng interest, is the novelty | 











ee re > 


~ id flowing rivers where only 


vsmmunicated have been his 
ples.—Illustrated London 





The African Columbus has broken the egg, and let the 
; i he has achieved, and en- 
dured, and conquered ; i i 
years, he has used agatitist a vertical sun and a malign 
¢ geuntiet of carnivores, and 
rma, and ophidia —how he has lived on roots, 
frogs, and moistened his mouth only | 
~how he has striven with thirst 
letters, and the absence of in- 
telligent } companiondhip—how he has sounded unknown 
. broken through thorny jungles, navigated un- 
a world teeming with flo- | 
ral, animal, and mineral wonders—obtaining ingress for 
», for commerce, for religion — and leading after 
¢ special spoils of his expedition, a throng of 
colored indigeni, drawn along by no other fetters save 
So rens the story of his book— 
ch of travel and adventure as, in its 
veritable poem.—Athe- | 


rivers, opened to light 


yurport and spacious relation, a 


We promise to every reader who takes up Dr. Living- 
e's narrative @ store of enjoyment and instruction.— 
ne's book is characterized throughout by 
I y belonging to an honest, earn- 
e pooks in which we hear the 
ough all its tones, — London 


z of the true metal thr 


F OR THE 


Dvopect™o. 


This admirable aud most caine book.—Leondon | 


Saturday Review. 

Original, attractive, and important.— Lond. Spectator. 

Demosthenes is not more decidedly the first of orators 
than Dr. Livingstone is the greatest of explorers in South- 
ern Africa.—Literary Gazette, 2d notice. 

He has the best of all gifts for a writer, the faculty of 
telling the truth in a plain, straight-forward way, and as 
what he said and heard was more interesting than any 
fiction could be, it requires no poetic embellishment, no 
art of composition, to make it in the highest degree en- 
gaging. Of the results of his travels, the new regions 
that he explored, the astonishing evidences of interior 
civilization that he dfwcovered, the fields for commerce 
and missionary labor that he develo we have for- 
merly spoken more at large than we have space for at 
this time. The book itself will be sought for and read 
| with more eagerness than a romance, and will a!so afford 

us large extracts when we have room to lay them before 
our readers.—N. Y. Observer. 


r- Harper & Broruers will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt of Three Dollars. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


We Publish To-day, 
PATOR's LIFE OF BURR. 





LIFE AND TIMES OF AARON BURR. by J. 
Parton. One Volume, 700 pages, crown octavo, tlus- 


trated by Engravings on Steel and Wood. Price $1 75. 


Parton's Life of Burr is in every respect an original } 


and peculiar work, of absorbing interest, and possessing 
peculiar claims to the attention of Americans. The au- 
thor claims that, in this volume, “the story of Aaron 
Burr's strange, eventful life is told for the first time,” 
| and is derived in great part, from the personal reminis- 

cences of his surviving friends, connections, and ac- 
quaintances. 

The peculiar romantic and eventful life of Aaron Burr 
| has afforded material for one of the most interesting and 

fascinating biographies ever written, while, incidentally 
to the sub 
Democratic Party of the United States is fully recorded. 

The volume is printed on superfine paper, and illus- 
trated with portraits on steel of Burr an his daughter 
Theodosia, and several wood engravings. Price $1 75. 

Also Ready To-day, 

COUSIN WILLIAM. By Turopore Hoox. 1 vol. 
12mo, Price $1 00. 

GERVAISE SKINNER By Turopors Hoox. 1 
vol. 12mo, Price $1 


Being vols. 4 and be of “Masox's Library of Standard 
Tales," Harriet and Sophia Lee's Canterbury Tales, Price 
$2 75, forming the first three vols. 

In active preparation, and to be issued the week before 
Christmas, the volume for 1858 of the 

NEW YORK ALMANAC and YEARLY RECORD 
for 1858, 82mo, cloth, Price 25 cents, 

MASON BROTHERS, 
108 and 110 Duane Street, New York. 
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Srirr Covers. 








SANTA CLAUS IS COMING! 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS!! 


GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS! !! 
| Fe vAus & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 
SALE. 


The following ‘ 
| given to Purchasers of Books at the time of sale: 
Patent English Lever Gotp Watcngs 





(Hunting cases) 100 = each. 
Patent Anchor Gow» W ATCHES as 

karatcases) . 50 = 
Lapres’ Goup | gprne W aTomas 35 e 
Strver Lerixne Watcnze . 12 a 
Larner Dovere Cass Mistatcan 

LockrTs . ° 10 sa 
Sers or CAMEO PINs AND Drors . " 
Lapies’ Neox Cmauns (eolid gold) . 10 a 
Gop, Stong, or Cameo Sireve But- 

TONS . 5 = 
Gop, STONE, or AMRO Bosom STups 5 _ 
Gryts’ Gop Prexct. and PEns (large) 5 = 
Sittver Penctts Gotp Pena, double 

ex. case (large) . if) aad 
Goup Lockers (two glaree 5) . 350 * 
Gents’ Heavy Goiv Rises ° . 3 = 
Lapies' Goup Berast Piss ° 2m * 
Lapizs Fark Drors . . ° 27s) * 
Gexts’ Gorp Bosom Str ps . ° 3 ” 

izyts’ Goin Sierve Durrons . : é > 
Laptes’ Gop PEenoiis . ‘ " 20 * 
Strvenr Prenotrs ax» Gop Pans 

(mall ‘ : ° : ° : 35) “ 
Misses Goup Barast l'ixs 1s * 
Lapirs’ Goip Ruxes . : 1s * 
Gewts’ Bosom Pins. ° . 13 * 
Lapries’ Gotp Rinpow Pins 1 “ 
Sitver THIMBLES n° 


Resides a large and vateill le astortment of miscella- 
neous articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be ope to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold 

Any person, by forwarding us an order ‘for Books (with 


money enclosed), will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND | 


GIFT with every Ten Booxs sent to one add by 


a Schedule of Property which will be 
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The most superbly illustrated Magazine ever published 


in America, is the December number of the Cosmoroii- 
tan Akt JOURNAL, containing over sizty splendid En- 


| gravingas, and giving full particulars of the benefits of 


the Cosmopolitan Art Association, two dollars a year; 
single copies fifty cents. Specimen copies will be seut to 
all persons who wish to subscribe on receipt of five post- 
age stamps (15 cents). 
Address Cc. L. DERBY, Actuary C. A. A., 
548 Broadway, New "York. 
BOOKS! 
GIFTS!!! 





BOOKS! 

IFTS! GIFTS!!! 
By J. PHILBRICK, 
No. 448 Broadway. 

A Gift worth from 25 cents to $100 will be immediate- 
ly given to the purchase of each book for which we re- 
ceive $1 and upward. 

$750 worth of Gold Jewelry, and othe: articles, will be 
presented with each 1000 books sold. Our Stock con- 
sists of Standard European and American Works, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Annuals, and Gift Books of the Season, 
suitable for Holiday Presents. More valuable Gifts will 
be made by us than any other Gift Book Store, as we 
shall give $15,000 in cash to our patrons. For particu- 
lars, call and see us, or Catalogues will be sent by mail, 
- application. Clubs or Agents sending for 10 Booka, 

ope amounting to $10, will receive an extra Book 

rift, when sent to one address. The above presents 
: rare chance for Holiday Presents. 
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The most superbly illustrated Magazine ever pub- r 
lished in America, is the December number of the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL, containing over - 


did vot the Cos and giving full particulars of t 





| efits of the Cosmopolitan Art Association, noo dellave 
| pear — copies fifty cents. Specimen copies will be 
sent to all 


persons who wish to subscribe on receipt of 





Express. 

All orders for books will be prompt!y and impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
= a written certificate to the person pase | 
order. 

For partieulais see CATALOGUE, which we mail to 
any address upon application. 

D. W. EVANS, 2 Add 
J. H. PRESTON,S EVANS & CO., 
677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York. 








Cuearest anp Best rm Tae Worn. 
Now ready and for sale by all Newsvenders, 
PARTS I. to XL. INCLUSIVE or tux 


NV ONTHLY PARTS OF HARPER’ s 





five age stamps (15 cents). 
Address Cc. L. DERBY, Actuary C. A. A., 
548 Broad 2 New "York. 
“Tox Texr Unaurezep.” 
ZEB FBO Ss BIB EL E, 
in over a Hundred Styles, 
ng us the Suitable for Holiday 


Cts. 
Elegantly illustrated, and maine in price from One 
to Fifty Dollars. Be sure to obtain 
HARDING'S EDITIONS. 
They can be had of all the leading and Deal- 
ers in America. 
When they can not be obtained direct, a person for- 


warding any sum of money will receive, by return of 
Express, a Edition, full as cheap as can be had of 
Address JESPER HARDING & SON, 


121 South Third Street, 





WEEKLY, the most valuable and int 
Publication of the day. Each Mowrmty Parr contains 
64 Paces of choice reading, and numerous SrLespip IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. Price 20 cents per Part. Dealers sup- 
plied by Harper & Brotuxrs, Franklin Square, N, Y. 





Philadelphia. 


l WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 
TUITION in the $n tho FLUO G FEMALE 
+> H. 





COLLEGE one 
GILDER, A.M., President, at Fit at Flushing, Long 





